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BUCBRALT WRB. 


To the Editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 
Mr. Editor,—You have lately recorded the death of Miss Hannah More, and 





her various munificent bequests. I have read all the works of that excellent | 
person, and I find, by looking at some of my notes, that I had been much pleas- | 


ed with her *‘ Sacred Dramas,” which, as the date tells, I had read March 30, 
1802—full 30 years ago! The following effusion, as appears from the said 
notes, was the result of my perusal of these “Dramas.” Your readers may 
not sympathise with my rapturous admiration, but the lines, such as they are, 
will, for want of better poetry, fill a corner of your paper,—and they may lead 
some young person to read the ‘* Dramas,” which, I think, will do their hearts 
good and their understandings no harm. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Heatnery Hartrec. 
Borne on the gale, from wild Caernarvon’s steep 
Proceeds this minstrelsy! or Deva’s stream ’ 
Does Nature's bard, awaked from death’s cold sleep, 
Warble on Avon’s banks? or do I dream” 


No ; from where Severn rolls his ample flood 
In rival grandeur, to the mantling main; 

These notes proceed and stir my mounting blood, 
While admiration thrills in every vein 


’Tis, or a Zion's harp, or Anna’s lyre, 
‘Tis Harmony’s fair daughter sweeps the strings— 
The lay’s instinct with Heaven's own living fire— 
Tis Milton’s muse—’tis More herself who sings. 


THE SNOW. 
By William Sinclair. 

The fair, the light, the sparkling snow ' 

By gentle breeze or whirlwind driven, 
Thou seek’st the changeful world below, 

And wend'st th: way from heaven :— 
O! thou may’st shame the purest heart, 
For Purity itself thou art! 





The virgin snow—the chaste, the free. 
The myriad-winged—the stainless white ! 
The mountain's brow is wreathed with thee, 
As with a wreath of light : 
And garments of the vestal bride 
Are very darkness by thy side. 


For thou dost clothe our parent Earth 
With matchless robes, and bid'’st her throw 
Ten thousand radiant sunbeams forth— 
Bright as the gems that glow 
Above the purple throne of Night— 
When thou hast kissed the morning light 


Thine icicles in radiance bright, 
In hollow caves and ancient halls, 
Are hung like crystal lamps of light, 
That gladden festivals; 
Thy floor of frost-work thou hast spread, 
Clear as the ocean's coral bed. 


The avalanche in thunders dread, 
The might of man indignant scorns ; 
The wild volcanic furnace red 
Above thee ever burns ; 
And o'er the vast Siberian wild, 
Thou sleepest as a new-born child. 


Thou art too poor for subject earth,— 
And thou hast made thy loved abode 
In giant regions of the North, 
Where foot hath never trod ; 
There thou hast pitch'd thy thousand tents, 
And reared thy deathless monuments— 


Where thou ne’er feel’st the bosom throbo— 
The heart give forth the crimson flood— 
And where thine ever-spotiess robe, 
May not be stained with blood, 
Nor Death's high feast, nor scattered arms, 
Bedim the lustre of thy charms. 


Emblem of God! effulgent snow ' 
The beautiful, unspotted vast— 
Unto the fair green earth below 
Thou comest on the blast ; 
{)! thou may’st shame the purest heart— 
For Purity itself thou art! 


—~>—. 
A FRAGMENT OF DILWORTH REDIVIVUS. 
BEING AN EXAMINATION TOUCHING FASHIONABLE LITERATURE. 

Lx. How many schools are there of Fashionable Literature ’ 

A. Two. 

Ex. Which be they ! 

A. The Silver-Fork School and the Lackey School 

Ex. Explain the origins and peculiarities of each. 

A. The Siiver-Fork School was founded by Theodore Hook, and was remark- 
able for discoveries, from the chief of which it derives its name: namely, the 
custom, in “ good society,” of using a silver fork, and the restrictions on the 


| A. In navigation, the place of a ship is often known by the soundings: sand 
| of such a colour, mixed or unmixed with shells, denotes a higher or a lower 
| latitude. Mr. Hook showed that the latitudes of society could be known by 
the quality of footmen’s stockings: cotton unerringly marking the beast in the 
master. 

Ex. Does he point out no other indication to be observed in footmen! 

A. Yes. He remarks that people whom nobody knows, and who live where 
nobody goes, are waited on by stumpy footmen. But [think he relies more on 
their stockings as acriterion, than on their height. He judges ex pede. 

Ex. You have spokeu of the abomination of *pepper-and-salt trousers, and 
beady eyes.’ Explain. 

A. Vivian Grey describes a monster, a wretch, by these marks. 

Ex. What is the moral code of these two Schools! 

A. Boyle's Court Guide. 
| Ex. State the rule by which praise and blame, respect and ridicule, are dis- 
| tributed. 
| A. The streets or the squares determine the character of the residents. Folks 
who live in certain quarters of the town are devoted to ridicule. What is em- 
| phatically termed good society lives in Grosvenor Square, May Fair, &c.: and 
| 1s bounded on the north by Oxford Street, on the south by Piccadilly and Pall 
| Mall, on the west by Park Lane, and on the east by Portland Place and Regent 
| Street. 

Ex. Is there not a terra incognita ? 

A. Oh, yes. Every body knows that. The only thingof which Mr. Croker | 
| ever confessed ignorance was Russel Square. Mr. D'Israeli improving on it, 

pronounces the Regeut’s Park hyperborean. 

Ex. What particular reproach does he urge against the inhabitants ! 

A. That they do not know a Duke when they see him. 
| Ex. How do you rank the great masters ? 
| A. Hook, first; then Vivian Grey; last, Granby. 

Ex. What is the chief distinction of Granby! 

A. That he is a nephew of Lord Ribblesdale. 
| Ex. What is his style? 
A. Inthe Lackey School the place of butler has been assigned him. He 
| wears plain clothes ; and is supercilious rather than saucy. He is a tedious | 
| person ; extremely particular in explaining motives for every action and move- 
| ment of his characters; very precise and minute, like one accustomed to count { 
| up the forks and spoons. 
| Ex. There are many more writers of fashionable novels than you have named! | 

A. There are; but their books are forgotten before the authors have got a | 
{name. Lady C. B.'s were, for a short season, in great favour with the milliners’ | 
| girls and the would-be fashionables. 


anal 

Her classical or mythological heroine is, in fact, an animated antique statue ; a 
vision of the olden time given asa vision; awful, mysterious, unfleshly! Her 
romantic heroine, however, is passion itself; convulsive, energetic, exaggerated. 
In every sense a woman of genius, she knows better than to unite the demeanour 
of common life with the exaltation of mind and body that bursts forth in joyous 
song, or ** turns its sad soulto music.”” Every person who has occasion to com- 
pare Pasta’s grand Aria in the first act of the ‘‘Semiramide,” with Mademoi- 
selle Georgvs’ Address to the Populace, in Voltaire’s tragedy of ‘* Semiramis,” 
will recognize the distinction. The action of both actresses, essentially differ- 
ent, is perfect: that of Georges as the Queen of Tragedy, that of Pasta as the 
Queen of the Lyrieal Drama ; the one appealing to the sense, the other to the 
senses ; the one attesting her dignity to the mind of the audience, the other to its 
eyes. It is true the lyrical actress must entrance the ear before she captivates the 
sight by such sorceries. But her whole performance is, or ought to be, incantation 
—magic—enchantment! She “takes the imprisoned soul and laps it in Ely- 
sium.’’ The seizure can have clearly nothing to do with nature or with truth. 

I have been led todispute the criticism of your London correspondent, by the 
circumstance that an effort has been recently made, and is about to be followed 
up, towards the naturalization of opera in England. For many years, and almost 
till the present time, ‘ Artaxerxes,” (the chef d’e@uvre of a master too prone to 
** waft the soul vpona jig to heaven,”) bas constituted the sole sterling opera on 


| the British stage ! An attempt was made by the Hon. George Lamb to imtroduce 
Metastasio’s Demofoonte, under the name of ‘ Dirce,”” and the music of a na- 


tive composer ; but, aided by the latter weight, it sank to the bottom! Mean- 


' while the garbled importations of Storace and Michael Kelly retained their popu- 
| larity. But, of Mozart’s * Figaro,” the principal music has always been, by 


particular desire, left out; and our School of National Lyrical Drama is almost 


_ limited to what are called musical pieces, such as “ Love in a Village,” ‘No 


Song no Supper,” “Lione! and Clarissa,” or H. R. Bishop’s fiddle edition of 
Shakspeare’s comedies. Originally projected only as a vulgar parody, “ The 


' Beggar's Opera” still forms, after the lapse of a century, the most favourite 


opera of the English stage. 

The appearance of the * Freischutz” struck a new chord in the public mind. 
The attention of the galleries being fascinated by the pageant of the Wolf's 
Glen, they for once permitted the more refined portion of the audience to luxu- 


' riate in admirable masic, admirably executed. Mrs. Wood's debut on the stage 


supplied us with a performance of powers unequalled since the reign of Billing- 
ton ; while Philips, no less gifted as au actor than as a singer, (as an operatic 
actor, of which sehoo! he is at present the only English representative,) enabled 
the managers to tring forward, in succession, several of the best modern operas 
of Germany, Italy, and France ;—snch as “ Der Vampyr,” ‘* The Interrupted 
Sacrifice,” ‘Don Juan,” ** Masaniello,” “'Tampa,” ‘Oberon,” ‘Robert the 


| Ex. Where do you class the Romance and Reality of L. E. L.! | Devil,’ **Cosi fag Tutte,” ‘“ Cinderella,” &c. &c. The taste for correct mu- 


A. Itis of the Lackey-School sort; but the writer is a lady. 


| A. She is a sort of precieuse, in whom Moliere would have delighted. Com- 
»euning of the difficulty of providing her bero with a name, she says, ‘I have 
read the Peerage through twice, and actually becaine interested in the divisions 
| of the House, to see if there were a pretty name in either majority or minority.” 
She could not think of taking a name which was not genuinely aristocratic, or 
at least worn by a Member of Parliament. 
Er. Does she not Jay down some canons for dress! 
A. She does. 
| 2x. What are they? 
| A. That it is the mark of a beast in man to weara blue coat with gilt buttons ; 
| and she seems to recognise no colvur but pink fur ladies. 
| £x. State her opinions respecting walking. 
A. She holds, that no female of any female pretensions should be seen walk- 
ing except upon a carpet, the turf, or a terrace. 
Ex. Mention the last apostle of refinement. 
A. Mrs. Trollope. 
Ex. How did Mrs. Troliope find herself out? I mean, how did she discover 
| her qualifications for passing Judgment upon the manners ! 
| 4. She visited the United States, and was disgusted at the spitting. The 
| consciousness of this degree of delicacy has made her conceit herself an oracle of 
| the elegancies; and she has published a poem called the Mother's Manual, in 
| which she satirizes maternal contrivances. 
| Ex. Thereis the bock before you, in a pink cover; open it at random, and 
read a passage 
A. * And made them read Telemachus al! day, 
Trusting that it would put them in the way, 
With elegance and safety, to adore 
The hero, like his Sophie did before.” 
Ex. Stop—lke his Sophie did before. Is that English? 
A. Itimust be of a new fashion. 
Ex. Open again. 
A. Now, see—we'll take the former line again, 
And give it for a triplet to dear Jane. 
Little, tender, fluttering dove, 
That spend’st thy wanton life in love. 
Now, Jane, another rhyme for dove. 
Jane (musing.) Love and dove—why, shove above 
} Lady Hook, (kissing her.) Oh, you nice creature 
Ex. Can you say as much of the authoress ? 
| A. Not exactly. She does not seem nice. 
Ex. To what School does she belong ! 
A. I don't think she is to be classed. 


—>—— 
THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 
To the Editor of Tatt's Edinburgh Magazine. 
| Sir,—The August number of your Magazine contains some strictures on the 
| acting of Madame Malibran, to which, as touching upona branch of theatrical 
representation hitherto imperfectly appreciated in England, and now about to 


| sical performance 
Ex. Give me an account of her style! | and strengthened by the recent performances of the German Company—by Mo- 


thus engendered in England, has been considerably purified 


zart, Beethoven, ahd Weber, in all their purity. The sing-song ballad opera has 
been nearly expayfed from the repertory , and the best houses drawn to the 
patent theatres for the last YOUr vears;"iasbeon the result of sterling and well- 
got-up foreign operas. 

Acting upon this hint—the only hint which can be supposed to touch the feei- 
ings of atheatrical lessee—it is the intention, it seems, of the new manager, to 
devote one of his two theatres exclusively to operatic and choregraphic per- 
formances, aided by the skill of the first dancers and singers of our own and all 
foreign countries. It may be anticipated, therefore, that within a few years, the 
School of the Lyrical Drama will be perfected and naturalized in Great Britain. 

In defiance of all the bigoted worshippers of Shakspeare, I admit that I 
contemplate the project with satisfaction. The pleasures resulting to the 
public from dramatic representations is of two kinds: the excitement of 
the mind, and the excitement of the feelings; that which wakens joy, or 
grief, by a combination of incidents and characterization ; that which 
goes further still, and. by appealing through the passions to the soul, gives birth 
to new ideas, to thoughts, to reflections. Of all possible theatrical excitements, 
that of the Lyrical Drama appears alone to fu'fil all the foregoing purposes. It 
rouses the imagination, sooths or enlivens the faculties, and prepares the mind 
for the impression of strong incidents. ‘The effects produced, three years ago, 
| in almost every capital in Europe, by the success of the revolutionary opera of 
| * Masaniello,” has scarcely yet been properly appreciated. ‘The “ Dumb Girl of 
| Portici,”’ acted as a sort of rallying ery to factious spirits—it embodied ‘* what 
| oft was thought, but ne'er su well expressed :”’ it appealed, and not in vain, to 

the spirit of the populace. The revolution at Brussels commenced at the very 
| doors of the theatre where this piece had been performing. In Italy the result 
| was nu less remarkable. Even in phlegmatic Prussia, the power of the Lyri- 
cal Drama is so strongly developed, that the performance of the new opera of 
, Gustave IIi. (exhibiting the assassination of the King of Sweden at an opera 
| masquerade) has been interdicted by Government! Frederick William is fond 
it seems, of masquerades, and has no mind to be offered up a victim to the stir- 
ring associations of a popular chorus. In the same way that the strains of the 
Marseillaise and Parisienne were found unpleasing to a Bourbon ear, those which 
tend to extenuate the assassination of an absolute monarch, have proved discor- 
dant to the tympanum of a Brandenburg ! 
| But even without seeking to concede to the Lyrical Drama those distinctions 
it has obtained from all civilized nations, from the days of Pericles till now, we 
| conceive that, on the grounds of its existing perfection, the English public can- 
not but benefit by its instalment in one of our great theatres. It is pretty ge- 
nerally admitted that we have but one writer of sterling English tragedy, and 
| not one of sterling English comedy now extant. In music, meanwhile—music, 
which, as a universal language, interprets to England all the treasures of the 
continent,—there are nearly a dozen writers of first-rate merit :—Cherubini, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Marschuer, Boieldieu, Auber, Bellini, Pacini, Weigl, Spon- 
tini, Pavesi, Carafa ;—all of whose chef-d’euvres,—their Douglasses and 
Schools for Scandal, (observe that no attempt is made to blaspheme the name 
or writings of Shakspeare)—will be successively got up in London for the de- 
lectation of British ears. While the legitimate National Drama satisfies the 
desires of the mind at Drury Lane, Covent Garden will witness the exclusive 





knife ; also the concord of wine and meats, and the suitable fabric of footmen’s | usurp one of the patent theatres of the metropolis, I venture to say a few words cultivation of Music—graceful and truly defined as ‘the only sensual pleasure 


stockings. ‘The principal disciples of Mr. Hook were the authors of Vivian 
Grey and Granby 
in this way 
forks was made known, the agreements of wines and meats, and the materiel of 


inreply. Your critic, inthe vehemence oi his dissatisfaction, appears to have 


| Ellen Tree’s Mrs. Haller. He makes no allowance for the warmth, the florid- 


without vice !”—A few playgoers, perhaps, will grumble; a few of the sober- 


The Lackey Schoo! grew out of the Silver-Fork School | looked upon Malibran's performances in the ‘*Somnaimbula” and ‘ Gazza La- suited, to whom the mysteries of the Lyrical Drama are as a thing profane, and 
After discovery was exhausted, and the government of knives and | dra,”’ in the light he would have contemplated Fanny Kemble’s Belvidera, or , who consequently look upon the bright and energetic acting of Malibran as an 


extravagance. But the many will assuredly resort thither as to a place where 


footman’s stockings in various walks of life,—derision of ignorance followed the | ness, the exaggeration, conceded, in all countries but Great Britain, to the rep- the cares of life are easily steeped in forgetfulness ; and where, to borrow the 
pride of knowledge, and infinite scorn and ridicule were heaped upon persons | resentation of the Lyrical Drama; a style essentially distinct from the dignity , often quoted verse of Voltaire. 


and parishes out of the pale of ‘good society.” The licentiousness of the 
knife was held up to abhorrence ; addiction to kitchen wines; suppers of cold 
meat and pickled cabbage; eating gooseberries in Opera-boxes, and spitting out 


| of tragedy, or the ease of comedy, in which laughing and weeping nature are to 
| be pourtrayed in simple purity, and strict accordance with the routine of actual 
| life. Opera is in itself a caricature of common action. Men and women, who 


** Les beaux-vers,—la danse,—la musique 
De cent plaisirs fait un plaisir unique.” 
From admirers we shall become imitators; from imitators, creators: and 


the skins on the carpet; beady eyes, and pepper-and-salt pantaloons, were, to- exhaust their woes in roulades, express their transportsin E sharp, or conspire’ Weber, whose advent produced so singular a reform in the Rossinian enerva- 
gether with many other similar enormities, dwelt upon with contempt and de- | against the state in three flats. are not to be confounded with ordinary beings. , tion of musical taste beginning to prevail in foreign countries, will, perhaps, 


testation. 


They constitute rather an arabesque or illuminated edition of human nature, in- 


be the remote founder of a School of Lyrical Drama, in a country where the 


Ex. You make out the Silver- Fork distinct from the Lackey School, and yet | vented for the illustration of that exquisite art which appeals so powerfully to the symphonies of Purcell and Locke are voted superannuated ; but which has, at 


composed of the same teachers ? 

A. Ido. The first was revelation; the second, the reviling of those who 
were ignorant of the truths revealed. In the Siver-Fork era the great homage 
was to usages; in the Lackey followed an adulation of the great, and a vehe- 
ment contempt of the middle and humbler classes 
School, because of this mixture of servility and insolence, which commonly 
characterizes the liveried order. 


It was called the Lackey 


' senses, as to render the mind insensible to improbabilities, and careless of the 
| nature of its sources of emotion. The ears are suddenly intoxicated by so great 

a refinement upon vulgar sound. The eyes demand, in their turn, the cajole- 
| ments of exaggeration. Every thing in opera must be impassioned, gorgeous, 
grand, phantasmagoric, and suitable with such incongruities of allegrette queens 
| and maestosi emperors. Recitative constitutes in itself the perilous step between 

the sublime and the ridiculovs, To accompany it with natural action, would be 


present, little to adopt in their place byt “Cherry Ripe,” or “The Light Gui- 
tar.”"—I am, Sir, with respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
—>— 


ON MECHANICAL POWER. 


In a manufacturing and warlike country, everything relating to mechanical 


Operaticus 


Ex. You have spoken of the fabric of footmen’s stockings amongst the dis- | as for a man to play Punch ina round hat, blue cuat, and corduroys. Pasta, the | power is of great importance. The ingenuity exercised to improve the applica- 


coveries of the Silver-Fork—explain your meaning 


} Siddons of the Lyrical Drama, has attained the highest perfection in her art, | 


7 


tion of power for manufacturing purposes will be extended eventually to those 
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of war. Asit is difficult to separate the applications, and as the discussion 
must interest and amuse many, we shall enter upon it generally, and then en- 
deavour tu anticipate its applications to the purposes of war; and by so doing, 
show the policy of Government in fostering and encouraging experiments which 
may afford us, in the hour of need, superiority and safety. 

In a late Number, we gave a succinct history of the rise and progress of steam. 
We shall therefore speak of the present state of mechanical power in England, 
and offer opinions on some great changes, which have, like “coming events, 
cast their shadows before.” 

It is supposed by the generality of mankind, that whatever promotes the 
interests of any particular class of men, will be supported and adopted by that 
class: experience, in other words, facts, are opposed to that general opinion. 
When Hugh Myddleton saw that London could be supplied with water, though 
the necessity was admitted, he was allowed to pursue his noble work amid the 
doubts uf the ignorant and the indifference of the selfish, and was assisted when 
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_ occupies a considerable portion uf the vessel, and is consequently much exposed. 
| The boiler of a steam vessel uf war must be so compact that it may be fized ve- 
' ry low down, and be rendered quite secure from shot by being below the water, 
and surrounded by shot-proof substances. If properly constructed, the nitrogen- 
tube would be so small as to run less risk than the present chimney of being shot 
| away, and there should be a provision for shipping another if it were cut away 
| close to the deck ; if a few feet above it, the injury would not be perceptible.— 
The engines and boiler would be protected by the same materials ; the paddle- 
boxes and shaft might also be made pretty secure. ‘Then, if the power was suf- 
ficient to condense and heat air, and with properly constructed artillery pour shot 
thicker than hail into the adversary, no ship could swim ten minutes when opposed 


to a frigate thus constructed, of 800 tons—no landing against such artillery could | 


| ever be effected 


the fleets and armies of the world. 
| possessi 


; an island with batteries of such a construction would laugh at | on the minds of the merchants of London. 


SF 
let out power, and mete it too, as the companies do gas. Let the mind extend 
the view, and picture to itself the power of that river conveyed to Manchester, 
which, from that time, would be no longer smothered in smoke. The masses of 
wretched operatives now huddled in manufactories, because the power necessary 
to carry on their operations cannot be transferred to any great distance, would 
gradually be changed into districts of domestic industry, and every father of a 
family might superintend the work of his children, and every master know what 
work was done by the measure of power supplied. The operative would earn 
more,—the manufacturer gain greater profit,—and the community be benefited 
by the diminution of demoralization, from human beings at an early age not being 
herded together. 

It has been a vain task to try and impress the importance of this simple system 
Some could not understand it. One 


An individual, unless he were as rich, though | Bank director covered sheets of foolscap with calculations, and affirmed that the 
ng the scientific spirit of a Cavendish, could not have such a craft con- | friction would consume all the power. The formidable appearance of his innu- 


it was tuo late. The illustrious Watt, whom we justly praisel when dead, and | structed ; but it is to be done, and that at as little expense as one of the useless | merable figures gave the individuals a very exalted idea of his profundity, and they 


to whom statues are now erected, was left by the Government, and the nobles, 
and the wealthy, unnoticed and unaided. Though suffering from pecuniary distress 
and the corroding anxiety which belongs to it, as truly as etfect to cause, he 
persevered until Mr. Boulton became his partner; even then the prejudice and 
want of information among the most interested led them to discard his great im- 
provements, and he was compelled to give his engines to the mine-owners and 
manufacturers who would use them for a portion of the saving they effected ! 

England is not the only ungrateful country: Fulton first stemmed the rapid 
rivers of the New World, and has enabled civilized men to establish themselves 
in wilds and forests, hundreds of miles from the coasts, and hold communication 
with those located in the ports with the swiftness of flight, ard thus anticipated 
the peopling of America at least two centuries; and what was his reward? 
Taunts, ridicule, and neglect. At last some privileges were granted, which 
were shamefully cancelled. What support did Winsor receive when he proved 
that cities could be lighted with hydrogen gas! He was poor; the apparatus for 
his first experiment before the public was rude. When the gas was ignited trom 
an aperture connected with the recipient which contained it, and he said, that by 
such method, improved and multiplied, towns might be lighted, bursts of laughter 
and taunts of scorn were heard on every side, and the poor man covered his 
face with his hands and wept. He was assailed by necessity, and died an im- 
poverished exile in France ! 

Many other instances may be cited; but enough have been given to show 
that prejudice, ignorance, and doubt assail every spirited enterprise. If more 
proofs are wanting, we call the attention of the reader to Goldsworth Gurney, 
who, after labouring for years to bring locomotion by steam to a practical state, 
and in which he did much, was left by the few who hoped immediately to amass 
wealth ; his factory was dilapidated, and he turned out to seek his fortune else- 
where. Mr. Hancock has received no better treatment; and Mr. Ogle, after a 
series of experiments, in which Mr. Summers participated, and which combated 
every difficulty, and proved safety and speed were combined, is left to fee! him- 
self neglected, and to see his factory taken possesion of by the, rich mortgagee, 
and to hear himself refused permission even to examine the vehicle he brought 
from Liverpool in the depth of winter, in the factory he had established and 
supported, and with which he wouid by this time have changed the transit trade 
of England. Mr. Babbage, after projecting that piece of machinery which,ap- 
proaches nearer to the results of human intelligence than any other, which 
staggers even persons habituated to mechanical operations, and which constitutes 
a wonder of the world, sold it to the Government for a smal! part of what it cost, 
and then was actually insulted with the offer of the lowest devorative order ; thus 
putting the same value on such a wonderful production ason the labour and genius 
of an alderman who brings up an address tu the throne,—the only symptom of 
countenance which has been given to the scientific mechanicians of the age. 

Is such conduct worthy of our Government? 
to our aristocracy? Is such neglectful ignorance tolerable among our wealthy 
manufacturers? It will scarcely be credited that the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Bavaria are likely to be the first supporters of locomotion by steam, 
in connecting the Rhine and the Danube. The efforts which will result from 
this junction, and the opening of the Danube into the Black Sea, will soon be 
felt in Western Europe. 

The acmé of power obtained from the elastic force of steam is in Cornwall, 
where sixty-seven millions of pounds weight of water have been raised one foot 
high ina minute. Greater proportional results have been obtained by several of 
the individuals who have adapted their machinery to vehicles; and of course a 
similar result would be obtained on an extended scale if the same apparatus used 
in the locomotive vehicles was adapted to the raising of water and the working 
of mines. Messrs. Ogle and Summers usually work their boilers at two hundred 
and fifty pounds pressure on the inch; and no injury could ensue at even a thou- 
sand pounds. The advantage would be great if either their boilers, or any, if 
such there be, equally safe and efficient, were substituted for those in use. 

The machinery now used in vessels is certainly efficient; but its weight and 
dimensions render it unprofitable ; and there seems no hope at present of either 
the Government or individuals adopting the most obvivus impruvements. Not- 
withstanding the great improvement of Messrs. Field and Maudslay, the precipita- 
tion of salt is not wholly obviated, and the corrosion from the use of sea-water 
no one candeny. What will be thought when we state that J Humphreys, a 


Is such indifference creditable 


man who built a steam-boat, devised and superintended the construction of the | 


machinery, and then was compelled to earn his daily bread by steering her for 
the proprietors, from Southampton to Cowes with passengers, has used the same 
fresh water for three years. ‘This fact has been made known to the Admiralty, 
with as much effect as would be obtained by showing colours to the blind. The 
steam-navigation company had it expiained to them. We conclude that Captain 
Doran cannot lead his coadjutors, or that able man would long since have made 
the fleet of steamers belonging to that company the pride of England. Now it 
is, from its impoverished condition, and wantof knowledge among its directory, 
an obstacle to improvement. If Captains Doran and Dundas had not renovated 
the company, it must have sunk. Now, though poor, it is improving ; and might, 
with the infil it p , be made one of the most wealthy in the world; 
but the directory must be weeded, and more kuowledge and more spirit, and 
less contemptible factious opposition brought into the discussions before it 





becomes really safe aud profitable to the shareliolders, and an example, in the | 


adoption of improveinent, to the country and the world. 


There can be no doubt that the machinery which will drive a steam-carriage will 
propela vessel. ‘The difficulties of propelling a carriage over varying surfaces 
of common road and up the loftiest hills are ten times greater than the applica- 
tion to vessels. In the former, every inch of space and every ounce of weight 
are of consequence ; in the latter, a foot in length and breadth are of no moment, 
and a hundred weight more or less is not perceived. We do not say that more 
space or weight than in a carriage is necessary in a boat ; we only mention it to 
show that the application to vessels is less difficult than to carriages. We know 
that the same machinery which propelled Messrs. Ogle and Summers’ carriage 
to Liverpool, would propel a boat of forty-horse power. ‘The whole machinery 
might be enclosed in a box five feet square ; now it occupies two-thirds of the 
vessel! The question of using salt water Humphrey's has settled; as we 
mentioned, his vessel, the Emerald, has used the same spring water for three 
years. 

It is passing strange that improvements so obvious and simple have not been 
adopted. The truth is, the Government is uninformed and supine: the Admi- 
ralty have not one efficient man in their pay ;—Kingston, who was at Ports- 
mouth, was the only efficient man they had, and that man was sent away with a 
small retiring pension, though not old nor worn out. 

The Royal Yacht squadron have so great a horror of science, that by their 
laws, any member who possesses a yacht propelled by steam is expelled. We 
respect and esteem that club; but must ever consider that law as unworthy of 
the association. If their wishes and intentions were to support the maritime 
ascendancy of England, they ought to have encouraged the advances of science, 


and held ou: rewards and honours for him who could propel a vessel with the | 


greatest speed, the lightest and safest machinery, and without smoke. So great 
do we consider their power, that we would venture to affirm, that if they could 
rescind that law, and stand forward as the supporters of science, they would 
receive the grateful thanks of their country, and do much towards hastening the 
perfection of locomotion by sea. 

If Gurney, Hancock, Sir Charles Dance, Ogle, &c., can travel on the com- 
mon roads without smoke or steam being seen, their machinery would produce 
the same result on the ocean. ‘The question of safety is decided : but if a boil- 


er was objected to, Howard has an engine at work without a boiler, and the | 
This engine cannot be worked at much | 


fire is contained in a close metal box 
above the ordinary pressure, from quicksilver being used as a medium for regu- 
lating the heat ; but it ought to be tried and brought into competition with Ogle 
and Summers, and Hancock, and other competitors. A race of six or eight of 
such vessels, to be propelled without sails, without the appearance of smoke or 
steam, and without being subject to that vibratory motion so disagreeable in the 
present steam-vessels, would not only be interesting, but highly useful. The 
vibratory motion does not arise from the back water as is usually supposed, but 
from the quickly repeated blows of the paddle-boards as they strike the water 


on entering it. If they entered edgeways and came out edgeways, the vibra- | 


tion would be imperceptible. 


Until some great improvements are introduced, steam-ships for purposes of 
war are defective. If the chimney of the steam-frigate is shot away, she be- 
comes a log on the water, very likely to catch fire. If a shot was only to strike 
her boiler, and not perforate it, the boiler wonld leak at every rivet and be worth- 
less ; if the shot penetrated, the probability is in favor of the people below being 
smothered, and those above being scalded to death. 


| steam-frigates cost the country. 
} 
| propelled by steam, or some other power. 
against musquetry and grape, and the top-sides also. There are gallant spirits 
enough to be found who would steer them. Suppose one of these vehicles, con- 
| taining two hundred men, rushed at a square of infantry drawn up on a road like 
| that which bisected Waterloo, and was followed by cavalry,—-the square would 
be broken through as if made of paper ;—what must ensue is evident. If the 
| ground was hard, so that the wheels had a fulcrum, columns would be scattered 
like pea-sticks. 
| The weight of a vehicle capable of doing such desperate mischief, need not 
amount to more than a 12-pounder and its apparatus. 

The Earl of Dundonald has lately made some very successful trials with his ro- 
| tatory engines applied to carriages and boats : when trying his experiments in the 
| carriage he used Ogle and Summers’ boilers, and found it an implement of tre- 
| mendous power, and perfectly safe. From the imperfection of the details in 
| his Lordship’s machinery, the boiler was burnt and his own beautiful engives had 

not fair play. If the machinery of bis boat had been as well put together as his 
engiues were efficient, his Lordship would have performed all he intended. ‘The 
boilor he used in his boat was a double cylinder, about three feet diameter, placed 
horizontally, with a fire on a grate along the middle ; for moderate pressure it was 





| declined advancing the capital to start the machines! Had this gentleman con- 


Should another war ensue no army will be without some locomotive vehicles | sidered the difference between compressed and attenuated (we want a better 
| The machinery may be easily secured word) airs, he would have saved himself trouble, and not retarded the adoption of 


| the machine. The Mint Works of Utrecht and Brazil are, perhaps, the finest 


| pieces of machinery in the world; they are both worked by the vacuum ma- 

| chines, and were constructed by John Hague, who has the patent for the applica- 
tion. Foster, of Stourbridge, has one at work, about, we believe, 600 yards from 

| the primary power, down a mine; and John Hague, of Cable street, to whom the 

; patent belongs, has one at the summit of his and Kymer’s sugar-house, and which 

| raises the casks of sugar and other heavy goods. 

| properly fagotted in any of our dock-yards, the government would do well to have 


some of these machines for working powerful tilt hammers. 
| not then be a bundle of sticks in the inside, and dependent on the mere crust of 
| the iron. ® 
| We have already exceeded our limits, and must therefore postpone our obser- 
| vations on some discoveries, which promise to produce great changes, to a future 
| number. Before we close this paper we must say afew words on the back ward- 
ness of the English people to adopt what is obviously useful. We remember that 
the first men who crossed from Dover in a steam-boat were insulted, pelted with 
mud,—and the sailors, packet-owners, and boatmen cocked their hats on one 
side, put their hands in their jacket-pockets, and asked—“If they was the gen- 


| as good, or better than those in common use, but far inferior in power and safety tlemen who was going to sea ina tea-kettle’”’ and added, “if it comes on to 


to the hoiler he used in the carriage. 
If the members of the Royal Yacht squadron were imbued with the same sci- 


swans or flying-fish darting over the surface of the waters. ‘The forms might be 
so varied as to call forth the talents of the highest artist’s most refined taste. The 
real good which would ensue from such intellectual competition would greatly 
exceed even what is now produced by that association. 


for the transport of very heavy goods: Colone! Page’s excellent pamphlet on the 
stibject settled the question. 
country was efficieutly managed, that it might be rendered far more valuable, and 
in almost every instance compete with the railways when they were in juxtaposi- 
| tion. The rate of speed established on the Androssan and other canals by Gra- 
| ham, though upwards of ten miles an hour, is not at its maximum : it is limited 
| by the speed at which horses are capable of continuing exertion. M‘Neil, whose 
| testimony on sucha subject is alone sufficient, sat in the bow of one of the boats 
| and when at her maximum of speed, pulled in the rope by which the horse was 
drawing until he had several feet of it slack ;—it proved, that the animal was 
| not strained by the actual draught, but beaten by the speed required. The use 
| of horses on canals may be dispensed with altogether, and a maximum of speed 
hitherto deemed impossible, may be obtained if the rivers or canals be adapted for 
it. Let a small steam power be on the deck of the boat applied to turn a drum, round 
which a rope is wound ; every two hundred yards let an iron eye be spliced into 
the rope, and dropped over a pin on a standard fixed in the bank :—it is clear that 
if the engine turns the drum it must wind up the rope, in doing which the boat 
must advance ; on the boat approaching the standard, in which is the pin holding 
the eye, it forms with the bow of the boat such an angle, as to lift the eye off; 


is arrived at. The rope, after passing the drum, may be conducted through a 


spout over the taffrail; men stationed at proper distances may replace the iron 
eyes on the pins, and the rope is ready for the next boat. 


| est in the district should be used : heavy slates at an angle would answer well in 
| some districts ; wood prepared on Green and Ryan's principle, which, from de- 
stroying the albumen, is specific against dry-rot, would be useful in other districts ; 
and wherever quarries of stone were, that might be placed as the slates. The 
| outcry about the banks of canals is ** much ado about nothing.” All canals pass 
| through pastoral districts, and lead to great towns. Boats properly constructed 
might bring the cattle to the markets in a much shorter time than they can tra- 
| vel on foot, and without waste, loss, or danger. If the conservators of the 





Thames were to bestir themselves and remove impediments, boats for cattle, and 
others for passengers might ply between London and Oxford ; anda notwithstand- 
ing the locks, would almost compete with the coaches, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of distance. If the boats were commodious and well conducted, the ma- 
jority of persons would prefer travelling in them; and as they would be less ex- 
| pensive, they would generally command numbers, as on the Adrossan, where 
| 67,000 people have walked half a mile rather than pay the extra 1 1-2d. by the 
| coaches. 
What facilities and comforts such systems would give in moving troops and 
| their baggage. If such plans were heartily entered into, they would pay the 
proprietors a great revenue. The spirit of real enterprise, however, seems to 
have evaporated since the panic of 1825. ‘Then it raved, and nothing was too 
mad or extravagant to receive support. Pearis were not only to be obtained by 
, the bushel, but young surgeons were added to the establishment to inoculate the 
oysters with the pearl virus obtained from those oysters afflicted with the pearl 
disease, and to throw them again into the sea! Cupidity at that period, was 
spurred on by knaves to acts combining such madness and ignorance, as were 
never exceeded within the walls of Bedlam. 
ate, and no enterprise worthy of record has been since undertaken. Every pro- 
posal is met with coldness and doubt; and every attempt to form co-operative 
| associations fails ; because without a charter ora special act of parliament, each 
individual is liable, in law, to all he possesses, and consequently, places his whole 
| property at the discretion of the directory. Such a law is fuvulish; it exists in 
; no other country, and should be abolished in this. 
the establishing of mechanical agents. 


We will speak of one piece of machi- 
nery which has been long known, and is just struggling into existence, but which, 
like some unexpected blessing, will go far towards giving a mercantile superiori- 
| ty to England, until it is adopted in countries not yet so advanced as our own. 
It is, the mode of transferring power. As our object is to convey information in 
the simplest form, we will first state one or two admitted facts, from which the 
reader will follow the chain of reasoning :—The air presses on every square inch 
exposed to it, the weight of 15 lbs. It is clear that if a vacuum be formed on 
one side of a surface, the edges of which fit so close to an external box as to 
prevent any air passing, that if the vacuum be perfect, the number of pounds 
pressing on the side opposite to the vacuum will be 15 times the number of 
square inches of the area. On tlit simple principle depends the whole working 
of this beautiful machine. j’uw«: cannot be created. There must always bea 
primary power, and the result of it will be less than it, by the amount of the fric- 
tion of the parts of the machine. Suppose a mountain torrent so situated as to 
be useless for the purpose of a manufactory from the difficulty of approach, the 


swamps, over hills, to the manufactory conveniently situated. Water-wheels are 
conveyed to the most accessible place of the torrent, and there erected and made 
to work exhausting-pumps; to these exhausting-pumips a pipe is attached, which 
may be made of iron, or even strong pottery, so that it is air-tight and can bear 
the external pressure of 15 lbs. onthe inch. This pipe communicates with the 
slide of an engine, similar to those used for steam, (on a small scale, and even on 
a large, Witty’s vibrating engine works admirably,) the pipe being exhausted of 
air, whatever air is on the side of the piston rushes to fill up the vacuum in the 
pipe, which is continually exhausted by the pumps worked by the water-wheels. 


thus the pressure is obtained. ‘The communication with the vacuum is then 
| changed to the side which contains the air, which immediately becomes a vacu- 

um, and the air entering on the opposite side, the reciprocating motion is obtain- 
ed, and converted in the usual way into a rotatory. Thus at the distance of miles, 
the primary power is transferred by this simple, yet truly philosophical principle. 
The ocean-tide is a never failing power, and may be made to work all the ma- 
chinery of a kingdom. Let us suppose the tide in the Thames or the Mersey 
thus used ; every warehouse might be supplied with an engine, even every floor, 
and by the touch of a finger the heaviest goods might be raised. Asa certain 
quantity of power was required to raise them for stowage, a considerable portion 


| perfect. 
cargoes in half the time, and at half the expense. 
Catherine Docks established it they would have doubled their dividends and their 


It has been repeatedly shown, that railways can anever compete with canals | 


We are of opinion that if the canal property of the | 


the next length then takes the bearing, and so on until the lock or stopping-place | 


The sides of the ca- | 
nal where the banks are friable must be protected ; the material which is cheap- | 


The reaction has been proportion- | 


That 1s one great obstacle to | 


| blow, they’ll simmer on the Goodwin.” It was not until their trade was de- 
| stroyed that they wou!d believe the efficiency of the power. Itis the same with 


entific spirit as the Admiral Dundonald, we should see vessels in the form of | the coach proprietors ; they see railways begun,—they kuow that locomotive ve- 


| hicles will go at great speed on common roads,—yet not one comes forward to 
| prevent his trade from utter destruction. The gentry prefer seeing their estates 
‘intersected with rail-roads, and to stand looking on at the immense alteration 
| which must take place in all property on the lines of common road when the rail- 

ways are established, to at once improving the common roads and aiding the 
establishing of locomotive vehicles on them. 

With the compact power now applicable, Indiamen might save at least fourteen 
| days on their passage to India, by getting through the spaces of calm so frequent 
| on the line; but not an attempt has yet been made by the company! It may be 
| inferred froin what we have said, that at the present time the spirit of enterprize 

is so dormant, that the projector, however ingenious, must languish in obscurity , 
and that, notwithstanding the competition, both at home and abroad, in the mar 
kets of manufactured goods, the merchants are slow to support, with their coun- 
tenance or their money, enterprises which must give them influence and wealth 
| Even the government have failed to secure those means, which, if anticipated 
by foreign nations, would, in case of war, expose the commerce of England to 
extensive injury, and her coasts to continued insult. It should be remembered, 
that machinery cannot be put together like the framing of a house. It requires 
time, tools, and workmen long practised at the work. ‘The ingenuity of England, 
and the wealth of the Bank, could not ensure the construction of such weapons 
and vessels as we have spoken of, in less time than many months. We have 
heard that both France and Russia have had agents here contracting for such 


machinery. We have given the warning, and trust that it will not be un- 
heeded. 


—=>——— 

| A VISIT TO THE FIELD OF AGINCOURT. 
e * The poor conJemned English, 

Like sacrifices by their watchful fires, 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger ; and their gesture sad 

And war-worn coats, investing lean lank cheeks, 

Presented them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts..—Henry V. 


The village of Agincourt, which gives name to one of the most heroic 
achievements recorded in the annals of British valour, is situated about sixteen 
miles from St. Omer and eight from the strongly fortitied town of Hesdin.— 

| Lying in a secluded situation, at some distance from the high road, it is unvisit 
,ed and comparatively unknown. Your cockney tourist, from the moment he 
| creeps up the ladder at Calais pier, and has rid himself of the qualms of sea- 
| sickness, seems influenced by a species of mania for racing onwards to Paris 
The dissolute pleasures of the French capital inflame his senses; he is unable 
to glance either to the right band or to the left, however interesting the objects 
| that intrude themselves on his attention. * En route!’ is the word. ‘Though 
| the high road passes over a portion of the battle-field at Roussainville, not ene 
| ina thousand of our countrymen has ever stopped his horses fora single hour, 
| to investigate scenes hallowed in the recollectiun of national glory, and immor- 
| talized in one of the most spirit-stirring dramas to which the pen of Shakspeare 
has given birth. 
| The most prominent and impressive sensations, which are produced in the 
spectator’s mind on visiting the scene of great achievements, arise from the 
force of contrast. He arrives,—his ideas tinged, as it were, with blood and 
carnage ; he seems to hear 








‘** The battle bray, 
Man to man, and horse to horse,” 
| and finds all calmness and tranquillity. The sword appears, literally, to have 
' been changed into a plough-share, and the spear into a pruning-hook. When | 
visited Agincourt in the summer of 1831, the field of battle wore the appear- 
ance of an immense corn-field some miles in extent. The grain was partly 
reaped and removed, partly remaining in piles of golden sheaves that dotted the 
surface of the plain farther than the eye could reach. A merry band of male 
and female peasantry were engaged in driving the last loaded wagon towards 
the village, (it was evening,) and several small parties of gleaners, in fanciful 
and varied costume, passed me at intervals, each having its little burden, the 
scanty well-earned produce of a sultry day’s toil. Yet they sang gaily, and 
seemed light-hearted and happy, as though the whole crop of the ‘* great battle- 
| field,” and one of the most productive harvests in the memory of man, had been 
| theirown. The French are certainly a very cheerful, lively nation; but still 
| one seeks among them in vain for that admirable garlé de ceur, that almost Ar- 
| cadian elegance in their amusements, which Sterne describes as existing among 
them fifty years ago. The elegance, I believe, never existed anywhere, except 
| in his fine imagination,—that threw a charm over everything on which it dwelt 
| He, possibly, witnessed mere reckless, extravagant mirth; but that was the 


| rioting of bondsmen,—of those who lived in this world without hope. The 


| horrors of one of the most sanguinary revolutions that ever disgraced the page 


| of history, gave them personal freedom. 


| we rarely finda thinking people remarkable for their love of extravagant mirth 
power of that torrent can be conveyed any number of miles down glens, through | 


} 


| 


With liberty comes reflection; and 


My journey was pedestrian. I had walked from Calais, and had loitered away 


| a considerable portion of my second day in listening to the peasant’s traditionary 


} 


lore respecting “la grande battalle avec les Anglos.” ‘The sun was rapidly 
sinking, as emerging from a woodland path, I suddenly encountered two men 
seated at the root of a tree which grew upon the edge of a very extensive plain 
One of them was a woodcutter, the other a garde-chasse, or gamekeeper, whose 
appearance I shall describe, from the laughable contrast exhibited between his 
upper and lower integuments. He was of Herculean form, above six feet high, 


As we never had an anchor 


Our anchors would 


The air is at the same time permitted to enter on the other side of the piston; | 


| and wore a costly green velvet hunting-coat, crossed by a broad leathern belt 
| On the centre of this was fixed a large and inassive silver badge inscribed with 
| his employer's name, rank, and armorial bearings of at least twenty quarterings 
| A double-barrelled gun of the richest Damascus work, and of rather antique 
fashion, lay at his side, and an elegant and curiously constructed game-pouch, 
| formed of net-work and leather, presented, so far, a very favourable specimen o! 
| the French chasseur. But, proh pudor! that the * eternal fitness of things’ 
should have been thus violated. Contrasted with, and, as it were, in absolute 
mockery of all this finery, he exhibited a pair of filthy deer-hide buskins, the 
| spoils of some gallant * stag of ten,” that probably might have ranged his native 
| wilds in the reign of Louis Quatorze; Lut certainly at no later period. They 
| were a “thing of shreds and patches;” and his rough, hairy, muscular limbs 
| exhibited their “ unhoused condition” through a score of rents and fissures , 


of that power may be redeemed on their being lowered again! When the pow- | while his hoseless feet were shod with that most hideous of all human coverings, 
er is not in action in any particular warehouse, waste, as in a steam-engine is not , —a pair of sabots, or wooden shoes. 
| going on, but a virtual accumulation of power as the vacuum is becoming more 


However, as Burns observes, 
‘* A man’s a man, for a’ that.” 


Ships, by this beautiful and simple method, might be cleared of their | He proved a most obliging fellow, especially learned in woodcraft, and a perfect 
Had the proprietors of the St. | enthusiast in a profession which, of all others, is best calculated to create 
| enthusiasm. ‘There was no use in attempting to persuade him to speak on any 


property ; but the directors went to immense expense for engines but little used, | other topic ; and finding I had little chance of introducing the subject nearest 


| and for cranes not one-hundredth part as efficient. 


| half their work, might be made to clear every ship, and other duties. When the 


The boiler in present use Mersey is made use of for this mighty purpose, the corporation of Liverpool may the inferiority of the English grey to the Freneh red legged partridge; the 


The engines now only doing | 


my thonghts, | patiently submitted to that which seemed uppermost in his. Ae- 


cordingly, he descanted on the difference between “ La grande et la petite chasse ;"' 
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reer! splendid feudal magnificence of the royal hunting equipages of the French mo- | rear of his army, that the French might not see them. They entered Trame- | including the ferule by which it was attached to the stele or shaft. ‘The point is 
, would } narchs before the Revolution ; (his father had been one of the vulets de chasse | court in a meadow near the van of the French ; there remained quietly | solid and triangular; the weight about an ounce. Upon trying it with a file, it 
er of a \ to Louis XV. at Fontainbleau :) and all the stately ceremonies incident to ** La | until it was proper time for them to use their bows. The rest of the English appeared very highly tempered ; and when projected from one of those powerful 
w what ; Chasse Royale,” from the unharbouring of the stag, until the moment when the | army remained with King Henry, and were shortly after drawn up in battle ar- - yew-bows wielded by the archers of that period, must have acted upon a coat of 
ld earn ; king, riding into the furious and desperate animal at bay before a hundered | ray, by Sir Thomas Erpingham, a knight grown gray with age, who placed the | mail like a punch driven by a heavy sledge hammer. The arrow point in ques- 
enefited | hounds, gallantly gave him the finishing stroke with his couteau de chasse ; wind- | archers in front, and the men-at-arms behind them. He then formed two wings | tion is deeply encrusted with rust, as might be expected after lying in the moist 
t being 4 ing up his narrative by drawing from a pocket the snow-white formidable tusk | of men-at-arms and archers, and posted the horses and baggage in the rear. | earth upwards of four centuries. Again fitted to acloth-yard shaft, feathered 

; of a wild boar, tipped with silver, and near six inches in length, which he used as | Each archer planted a stake before him sharpened at both ends. Sir Thomas, _ with the grey goose wing, and inscribed with the interesting name of “ Agin- 
system t a tobacco-stepper. T'he ferocious animal to which it belonged had been hunted | in the name of the king, exhorted them al] most earnestly to fight for their lives, court,” it now occupics a conspicuous situation among a small collection of simi- 
}. One 5 and slain by his grandfather in the neighbouring wood. | and thus saying he rode along the ranks. When all was prepared he flung into | lar antiquities. 
that the I now ventured to edge in a word respecting the object of my pilgrimage. In | theair a baton which he heid in his hand, crying out “ Nestrocque !’* (uow strike,) ‘The helmet and saddle used by Henry V. in this memorable contest are still 
is innu- answer to a question as to how far from the spot where we were sitting was the | and then dismounted, as the king and others had done. When the English saw | preserved near his monument in Westminster Abbey ; but, from their pedhiets 
and they field of Agincourt, he pointed with the muzzle of his fowling-piece towards the | Sir Thomas throw up his baton, they set up a loud shout, to the very great as- | it is impossible to examine and very difficult to see them. Of these interesting 
yan con- vast plain that lay before us in all its calmness and beauty, exclaiming, “ Le | tonishment of the French. The English seeing the enemy not inclined to ad- | relics, which deserve more attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon 
a better ‘ voila, Monsieur!” Unprepared for this intelligence, I sat for some moments in | vance, marched slowly towards them in order of battle, and again uttered a very | them, it may be remarked that the helmet is of the casque kind, deeply indented 
option of | silent contemplation of the scene. The shades of my gallant countrymen ap- | loud shout, when they stopped to recover their breath. The archers, who were | in two places, as if by the strokes of a battle-axe, and is otherwise bruised. 
ve finest ‘ peared to rise before me. I saw “the royal captain of this ruined band,” walk- | hidden in the field, re-echoed these shoutings, at the same time vigorously dis- | Some faint traces of foliage are visible in the frunt plates, though greatly corroded 
20m ma- ing from watch to watch, from tent to tent, endeavouring to infuse into the minds | charging their arrows, while the English kept advancing on the French. The | with rust, and the lower rim‘is still ornamented with quatre-foils. It is very pro- 
applica- of his devoted followers a confidence in the result he could not himself have | archers amounting to at least thirteen thousand, first discharged a shower of ar- | bable this very helmet was worn by Henry during the conflict, and, as appears 
rds from felt. I beheld the hostile disproportioned armies, drawn up in terrible contempla- | rows with all their might, and at as great a distance as possible. They were, for | from our annals, was the means of twice preserving his life. ‘ His broised 
hom the tion of each other, mutually afraid to commence the onset, until Henry per- , the most part, without any armour, and in doublets, with their hosen loose*,and helmet and his bended sword,” though he would not suffer them to be borne 
ud which ceiving their irresolutlon, exclaims, “ My friends, since they will not begin, it is | hatehet or swords hanging to their girdles ; some were bare-footed and without | before him, nor shown to the people, when he made his triumphant entry into Lon- 
n anchor our’s to set them the example ; come on, and the blessed Trinity be our pro- | hats. The English loudly sounded their trumpets as they approached ; and the | don, are known to have been objects of great interest; and it can scarcely be doubt- 
| to have tection!” The venerable Erpingham hurling his truncheon into the air, and | French stooped ¢o prevent the arrows passing through the visors of therr bacinets ; | ed they were deposited here along with the other memorials of his prowess that 
rs would shouting forth his well-known battle-ery, ‘* Now strike !"’ leads on the archers | thus, the distance was now but small between the two armies, although the | once adorned his chapel, but of which this and the saddle and shield are alone 
crust of to the charge. Each archer strings his good yew-bow. ‘The “iron sleet of | French had retired some paces; before, however, the general attack com- | remaining. The saddle, which was originally covered with blue velvet, pow- 

arrowy shower” whistles through the air, each steel point and grey-goose | menced, numbers of the French were slain and severely wounded by the Eng- dered with golden fleur-de-lis, is nearly reduced to the wood and first covering 
ur obser- shaft bringing terror and destruction to the mail-clad, too confident chivalry of | lish bowmen. When the English reached them they were so close and crowded, of buckram on the seat. It is twenty-seven inches in length, fifteen inches high 
a future France. that excepting some of the front line, who had cut their lances in two, that they | in front, and thirteen behind. ‘The shield, which is small, had a green damask 
ack ward - But to return to realities. As before remarked, the field of battle is at | might be stronger, they could not raise their hands. The division under Sir lining, with semée of fleur-de-lis, and across the middle, worked on rich crimson 
nber that present a vast plain, in a very high state of cultivation. That portion of the | Cligny de Brabant, of eight hundred men-at-arms, who were intended to break | velvet, ardres carbuncle. Both the shield and saddle are now fastened up against 
lted with : harvest yet unreaped waved and rustled in the evening breeze, and, tinged of a | through the English archers, were reduced to seven score, who vainly attempted | the large columns adjacent to the towers. 
s on one } deeper gold by the last rays of a setting sun, was beautifully — with | It. lrue we ae Sir b — - — ren ae — en a ~ pea rr 
- Ph, P asses of forest that occasionally encroached upon, or receded from | vice, quitted his troop, thinking they would follow hum, to attack tae Mngiish, 4 . ™ ak! A 

mp gr ‘: a iy Hills of moderate height rr the Sellar, and terminate the ! but he was shot dead from his horse. ‘The others had their horses so severely | THE “GRAND COUVERT DU ROI.” 
p was de- j view. At the upper end of the plain rose the tall slender spire of Agincourt | handled by the archers, that they galloped on the advanced guard, and threw it | ’ BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 
ame with ¢ church, the village itself being entirely concealed by a thick grove of orcharding | nto the utmost confusion, breaking the lines in many places. The horses were | Ata period when political changes succeeded each other with such portentous 
notive ve- 4 and tall poplar trees. Wishing my companious good evening, I traversed the become unmanageable, so that horses and riders were tumbling on the ground, | rapidity, that institutions and customs, which, buta very few years since, ap- 
rward to % field in a hundred directions, endeavouring to trace the exact position of the two | and the whole army were thrown into disorder, and forced back upon some lands peared to be firmly established, are now looked upon as traditions of the olden 
ir estates armies from my recollection of the glowing descriptions of the old chroniclers. | that had been just sown with corn. Others, from fear of death, fled; and this | time; a rapid delineation of a ceremonial, the observance of which has been 
alteration My eyes and the iron spear of a fishing-rod, the constant companion of my | caused so universal a panic in the army, that great part followed the example. | Giecentinned since the expulsion of the elder branch of the House of Bourbon 
) the rail- rambles at home and abroad, were not unfrequently employed in turning over | The English took instant advantage of the disorder in the advanced guard, and from the throne of France, may possess some interest. 
riding the the fresh-ploughed earth in search of arrow-heads, and similar small trophies of throwing down their bows, fought lustily with swords, hatchets, mallets, and | It was on the 4th of November, 125—St. Charles's day, and the fé/e of the 
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the bloody contest. I however found nothing for that time. It was now past | 
nine o'clock, and the shades of evening rendering most objects indistinct, T un- | 
willingly turned towards the village in search of quarters for the night. About | 
forty houses, aud these of the humblest description, constitute the whole of | 
Agincourt. The church is built on arising ground. It is a veryancient Gothic | 
structure. I eagerly climbed up to the windows, in the hope of distinguishing, 
in the twilight, traces of monumental inscriptions, or perhaps the effigies of 
some mailed warrior, whose bloody corse had found a resting place within its 
sacred precints. It was, however, too dark. J afterwards learnt that an Eng- 
jlishman had, some years ago, purchased and removed from the church some 
curious relics connected with the battle of Agincourt. 

The appearance of the village was sombre in the extreme. Not a human 
being was visible, not a sound even of a watch-dog was heard. Altogether, the 
scene was in excellent keeping with my thoughts. At length I deciphered the 
words, ** Bonne bierre double,’ scrawled upon the shutter of a wretched hovel. 
A thundering peal at the door with the butt of my rod awoke every village cur, 
and quickly roused the landlord from his bed. ‘* Vous ne pouvez pas loger ici, 
Monsieur.” cries he through the key-hole, in answer to my request for admit- 
tance. ‘* You can have no bed at all in Agincourt ; you must go on to Mai- 
soncelle.” 

Fatigue and hunger are admirable dampers to enthusiasm. Though Mai- 
soncelle was the resting-place of my gallant countrymen on the night previous 
to the memorable 25th of October, 1415, and though Harry of Monmouth fixed 
his head-quarters there, I had already “ satished the sentiment ’’ for the pre- 
sent, and would gladly have accepted a shake-down of straw, or anything else 
where I then was. But mine host was inexorable, and I sulkily proceeded on 
my way. 

An eye-witness of the battle describes Maisongelle as ‘three bow-shots 
distant” from Agincoort ;—it is very possible fatigue in my case may have ex- 
aggerated the distance ; | am myself an archer, and pull a tolerably strong bow, 
yet either his infoimation is incorrect, or we of modern days have awfully de- | 
generated from our predecessors the merry bowmen of England. I coud never 
reach beyond fifteon score yards with the lightest flight arrow ;—the twu villages 
appeared six times that distance from each other. 

At length, when nearly sinking from exhaustion, the sumes of a tohacco-pipe 
saluted my senses with odours more grateful at that moment than ever arose 
from a field of Arabian spices. Advancing a few yards I saw a peasant smoking 
at his cottage-door ; he quickly directed me to the village auberge, or inn. We 
have all heard a great deal about our “ gude King James's ’ aversion to iwbacco ; 
had his sacred majesty, however, when bewilderd and benighted during one of 
his frequent hunting excursions been guided like me by the fumes of a tobacco- | 
pipe to a place of rest and refreshment, we probably should have heard nothing 
of his famous ‘ Counter-blast.’”” The world, too, had lost that singular bill of 
fare with which he proposed to entertain the deri! in case his satanic majesty 
should honour him with a visit at his royal buard*. 

I soon occupied the huge chimney-seat before a blazing wood-fire, and con- | 
soled myself with some excellent cherry-brandy, for which the neighbourhood is 
famous, while the hostess cooked up a savoury omelet. This, with some little 
et-ceteras and a bottle of good wine, furnished a supper Apicius himself had 
lauded under similar circumstances. My bed was excellent, and I sallied forth | 
at sunrise like a giant refreshed with sleep, in quest of fresh adventures, and | 
held on my course towards Tramecourt. 

Between this village and Agincourt, the most sanguinary and decisive portion 
of the battle occurred. In the corner of a wood belonging to the former, Henry 
concealed those two hundred picked bowmen, whose cool bravery and great 
skill proved so destructive to the flower of the French army, and mainly con- 
tributed to the glorious result. Each man was said to have carried ‘* twenty- 
four Frenchmen under his belt,’’—in allusion to the sheaf of arrows consisting 
of that number allotted to every archer. It is said, that when Sir Thomas 
Erpingham hurled his trancheon into the air. and shouted his war-cry, 
“* Nestrocque !’ it was as a signal to this band to rush out from their hiding- | 
place, one of their number having ascended a tree for the purpose of conveying | 
intelligence to his companions. They immediately ran forwards about fifty paces | 
in compact order, and each man having hastily planted his pointed stake before | 
him in the earth, delivered his arrows with suck cool deliberate aim, that the | 
steel heads rang upon the polished corslets of their foes like the clatter of ham- 
mers upon an anvil, while the sides and buttocks of the horses were, as an eye- 
witness expresses it, ‘* absolutely larded with their arrows.” 

Part of this wood still remains in statu guo : the precise spot occupied by the | 
English has, however, been greatly thinned ; yet many trees, apparently of great 
antiquity, are still scattered here and there. ; 

The battle lasted three hours ; it began about eleven, and the French were in 
full rout by one. The king exposed himself to considerable peril, and fought 
with the utmost bravery. His brother, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, being 
stabbed in the belly with a dagger, and thrown to the ground with his feet towards 
the enemy, he stood between his ‘egs, and defended nim until he could be carried 
off the field. 

The commencement and termination of this sanguinary engagement is 
gescribed in the following animated and graphic manner by a very ancient 
historiatit :— ss 

On Friday, 25th October, 1415, the French, that is to say, the Constable and 
ali the other officers of the king, the Dukes of Orleans. Bourbon, Bar, and 
Alengon, the Counts de Nevers, d’En, de Richement, de Vend6sine, de Marle, 
de Vaudemont, de Blaumonte, de Salines, de Grand Pré de Roussy, de Damp- 
martin, and all the other nobles and men-at-arms, put on their armour and sallied 
out of their quarters. When the battalions were al! drawn up it was a grand 
sight to view, and they were, according to the calculation on seeing them, full 

siz times the number of the English. After they had been thus arranged, they 
seated themselves by companies as near to their own banners as they could, to 
wait the coming of the enemy ; and while they refreshed themselves with food, 
they made up all differences that might have before existed between them. Jn} 
this state they remained until nine or ten ef the clock in the morning, no way 
doubting trom their numbers, that the English could not escape them. Some, 
however, of the wisest of them had their fears, and dreaded the eventof an 
open battle. The English on that morning perceiving the French made uo 
advances to attack them, refreshed themselves with meat and drink. After 
calling on the divine aid against the French who despised them, they left Mai- 
songeile, and sent some of their scouts in the rear of the village of Agincourt, 
where, not finding any men-at-arms, in order to alarm the French they set fire 
toa barn and house belonging to the priory of St. George of Hesdin. On the 
other hand, the King of England dispatched about two hundred archers to the 








* After observing, “a tobacco-pipe is a lively image and picture of hell,” he says, 
* and were I to invite the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes,---Ist, a pig ; 2d, 
a pole of ling and mustard ; and 3d, a pipe of tobacco for digesture.”---King James's 
witty Apophthegms, |2mo. 1671, 

1 Monstrelet. 


| news was brought to King Henry that the French were attacking his rear, and 


| while the guard were occupied in battle. 


| God, and, as we believe, for a punishment of the eins of the French.” 


| crown. 


bill-hooks, slaying all before them, till they came to the second battalion, which | King of France, Charles X. 
had been posted in the rear of the first; and the archers were closely followed | ‘That mouarch was then at the zenith of his power; the French were, gene- 
by King Henry and his men-at-arms. The whole rear-guard being on horse- | rally speaking, well disposed towards him ; for the injurious influence which the 
back, witnessing the defeat of the two others, began to fly, except some of its | priesthood exercised over his mind, had not yet been made manifest by the pro- 
leaders. | mulgation of those disastrous projects, of which it was the destiny of the king 
During the heat of the combat, the English made several prisoners; and | tu be the first victim. 
Trade was ina flourishing state; the capital full of company; in short, 
had already captured the greater part of his baggage and sumpter-horses. ‘This Charles X. was popular, and the anniversary of his Saint’s day was hailed with 
was true; for Robinal de Bouronville, Rifflart de Clamasse, Ysambert d’Azin- | delight by the gay Parisians. The only alloy to their anticipated enjoyments 
court, and some other men-at-arms, with ahout six hundred peasants, had fallen | was the dull season of the year: often were they heard to exclaim—QO/! c¢'étatt 
upon and taken a great partof King Henry’s baggage, and a number of horses, | beaucoup plus beau dans le tems de Napoleon! Yet, the bread and sausages 
When the English perceived this, the | were thrown at the heads of the people—the wine flowed from the fountains, 
King commanded that every one should kill his prisoners; but those who had | and the theatres were opened gratts, as in the time of the emperor: but the St. 
captured them would not do so, because they had only taken those for whom | Napoleon fell on the 16th of August, and in that month, the public gardens and 
they expected a great ransom. The Countde Marle, the Count de Fauquem- | promenades being in their glory, the entertainments in the open air were more 
berg, the Lords de Lonvroy and de Chin, had, with some difficulty, retained | attractive. Napoleon, however, had the advantage of being able to choose his 
about six hundred men-at-arms, with whom they made a gallant charge on the own day; and if Charles the X.’s saint had not been ready made to his hands, 
English ; but it availed nothing, for they were all killed or taken prisoners. | he would, no doubt, have fixed upon one of the dog-days, if only to please the 
There were other small bodies of French on different parts of the plain; but | inhabitants of his good city of Paris. 
they were soon routed, slain, or taken. The conclusion was a complete victory On the occasion in question, the elements were most decidedly hostile to the 
on the part of the Kingof England, who only lost about 1600 men of all ranks. | Comforts of those whe were desirous of witnessing the ceremony of the Grand 
Among the slain was the Duke of York, uncle to the King. | Couvert du Rov, or, in plain English, the dining, in public, of the King and Royal 
When the King of England saw himself master of the field of battle, and | family ; for the rain descended in torrents; notwithstanding which the concourse 
that the French, except such as had been taken, were flying in all directions, he | Of persons was immense. ‘The pedestrians entered by the garden of the Tuile- 
made the circuit of the plain, attended by his princes; and, while his men were | Ties; the persons who came in carriages alighted in the court of the carrousel. 
employed in stripping the dead, he called to him the French herald, Mountjoye, | ‘The hour appointed for the admittance of all was hal!f-past five in the evening. 
king-at-arms, and with him many other French and English heralds, and said to | _ In spite of the pelting rain, the dense crowd in the garden did not disperse ; 
them, ‘‘ It is not we who have made this great slaughter, but the omnipotent | the worthy citizens sheltered theinselves under their umbrellas, and waited pa- 
He then | tiently until nearly eight o'clock, when the iron gates of the Pavilion de t’ Hor- 
asked to whom the victory belonged—to him or to the King of France? Mount- | loge were opened: the rash was tremendous, and the sentinels with difficulty 
joye replied that the victory must be attributed to him, and not to the King of | made way for the ladies. A certain number of persons, only, were admitted at 
France. The King then asked the name of a castle he saw nearhim? He was | 2 time under the arcades, which branch off on each side of the vestibule; and 
told it was called Azincourt.+ “Then,” said he, “ since all battles should hear | there was another iron gate to be passed before arriving at the foot of the grand 
the name of the fortress nearest to the spot where they were fought, this battle stair-case leading to the state apartments. A succession of small parties were 
shali henceforth and for ever bear the name of AzincourRT.” permitted tu go through this second gateway, and to mount the escalier d'hon- 
The English remained a considerable time on the field; but seeing they were | neur, which is wide and handsome. On the first landing-place was the guard- 


free from their enemies, anc that night was approaching. they returned in a body | room of the Swiss guard—a noble saloon, decorated with four columns of the 
| to Maisongelle, where they had lodged the preceding night. 


They again fixed | Ionic order ‘This guard-room was handsomely lighted up, and filled with men 
After they had | belonging to that fine corps, in their superb state uniforms. 
At the head of the stairs were sentinels belonging to the gardes du corps, and 


their quarters there, carrying with them many of the wounded. 
quitted the field of battle, several of the French, half dead with wounds, crawled | 
away to an adjoining wood, and some went to villages and others places as well | the garde royale : all remarkably fine young men. ‘The utmost politeness was 
as they could. | displayed towards the public. After passing through an antechamber the visitors 
On the morrow, very early, King Henry dislodged, with his army and all his arrived at the Salle des Marechaux, which was illuminated by a profusion of wax 
prisoners, from Maisongelle, and again went to the field of battle. All the French | lights, in elegant candelabras ; (as were in fact, all the other apartments ;) the 
they found there alive were put to death or made prisoners. Then, pursuing | rooms were covered with rich carpets, and the immense wood fires imparted a 
the road towards the sea coast, they marched away. Three parts of the army | delightful heat throughout the palace. 
were on foot, sorely fatigued with their efforts in the late battle, and greatly dis- | Inthe Salon des Nobles several of the officers of the gardes du corps were as- 
tressed by famine and other wants. sembled, in gay conversation, round the fire, whilst some of the gentlemen of the 
The number of prisoners, including princes, knights, esquii_s, and men of , bed-chamber, in full court-dresses, passed occasionally. 
every rank, slain that day, amounted to upwards of ten thousand. The bedies Nothing could be more grand, more regal, than the whole suite of state apart- 
of the greater part were carried away by their friends, after the departure of the | ments. The richly painted ceilings, the Gobelin tapestry, the velvet curtains, 
English, and buried where it was agreeable tothem. Of these ten thousand, it | the silver statue. in the Salon de ia Paix; all were in character, and all were 
was supposed only sixteen hundred were varlets, the rest all gentletaen ; for it | beautiful. ‘The Salle du Trone was magnificent : the whole of the furniture be- 
was found, on counting the princes, six hundred banners were killed. ing of rich crimson velvet. embroidered with gold. ‘The throne itself—that 
During the battle, the Duke of Alengon, with the assistance of his followers, , throne which was occupied, a few years afterwards by the sovereign people, liter- 
most valiantly broke through the English line, and advanced fighting near to the ally speaking, for in the days of July the conquerors celebrated their triumph by 
King, insomuch that he wounded and struck down the Duke of York. Then | seating themselves, in succession, in the chair of state of Charles X.—was ele- 
King Henry, seeing this, stepped forth and leaned a little to raise him, when the | vated on a platform covered with crimson velvet; a canopy of the same material, 
Duke of Alengon gave hima blow on the bacinet, that struck off part of his embroidered with fleurs-de-lys, and surmounted by white plumes, was suspended 
The King’s body-guard surrounded him; when, seeing he could not | over it. 
escape death, he lifted up his hand, and said to the King, I am the Duke of | It was in the Saile du Trone that the first sounds of music met the ear; they 
Alengon ; I yield myself to you ;” but as the King was about to receive his | proceeded from the adjoining banquet hall, called the Gallerie de Diane, at the 
pledge, he was put to death by the guards. entrance of which stood two of the royal servants in their state liveries: they 
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During five days succeeding the battle, the bodies of the most important per- 


| sons were raised fromthe heaps, and having been washed, many were interred in 
| the church of the Friars Minor at Hesdin. 


It was not, however, until Philip 
Count of Chartlois commanded it, that the remaining corpses were interred. 


| That prince ordered the Abbot of Roussainville and the Bailiff of Aire tc see it 


performed ; who caused a square of twenty-five yards to be measured, in which 
three trenches were dug, each twelve feet wide, and 5,800 men were there 
buried. The ground was afterwards consecrated by the Bishop of Guisnes, and 


| was surrounded witha strong hedge of thorns, to prevent the wolves and dogs 


from devouring its contents. The ground continued in this state till 1734 At 


that period the plain of Gacogne (Agincourt) was possessed by the house of 


Tramecourt, which shared a part of the property of the family of Agincourt in 
the sixteenth century. The Marchioness of Tramecourt made a vow to build a 
chapel on the spot in case her son Eugene Francois returned safe from Italy, where 
he was then serving under the Marquess de Coigny. Her prayer was granted ; 
and a stall chapel, remarkable for its architectural decorations, was erected. 
This chapel, the record of a mother's piety, was totally destroyed during the 
revolution of 1794, and the materials used to construct pigstyes. 

An English colonel, whose name I could not learn, resided for a considerable 
period at the chateau de Tramecourt, and employed a number of men in ex- 
cavating this immense grave. His search was, as lam informed, rewarded by 
the discovery of a number of relics. It is said he carried away a “ cartload” 
of pieces of armour, shields, breast-plates, swords, spear-heads, bridle and stir- 
rup-irons, spurs, &c. The antiquities must constitute a very unique and in- 


| teresting museum. 


Though equally zealous in the search, yet as I could not spare time to super- 
intend a digging upon the spo', I obtained uothing until I reached Blangi. This 
leasant village, most delightfully situated in a fine country, and, as usual, em- 
bowered in trees, is celebrated as the spot where King Henry forded the Ternois, 
a river on whose banks it is built. 


| bas always been remarkable for producing fine trout. While engaged in whisk- 
| tng an artificial May-fly upon its surface, (thousands of the natural insect hovered | 
| over the river)—the marishal or smith of Blangi accosted me with great civility, 


inquiring if I was not searching for relicts of “the great battle fought in the 
neighbourhood.” On answering in the affirmative, he produced from his pocket 
what he styled ‘un morceau de fer,.”’ but which my more practised eye instantly 


| discovered to be an old English arrow-head, of that kind used by our archers 
| for piercing the highly-tempered coats of mai! worn by the knights of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 
| pocket to my own. 


I quickly transferred it from the honest smith’s 
It is altogether about three inches and a quarter in length, 





* The greater portion were afflicted with a constant diarrhea, 
{ L could discover no traces of this fortress, 


‘TUls stron is Very SeeteW. but deep. an8 | The Duchess of Berri appeared quite gay, and was chatting with the Duc 


| d'Angouléme, whose countenance beamed with good-humonar. 








were remarably fine men, upwards of six feet high. 

On entering this princely saloon, the first object which presented itself was a 
sort of gallery, occupied by a number of ladies in full dress; they seemed to be 
highly amused in observing the different individuals as they entered, who were 
ranged in single files, to pass before his majeaty's table. Superior pieces of mu- 
sic were executed, during this royal repast, by the first performers, both vocal 

| and instrumental. 

| ‘The king’s table was semi-circular ; his majesty sat in the centre, and on his 
right hand, ata little distance, his son, Le Dauphin, (the Duc d’Angouléme, who 
did not look ten years younger than his father,) was seated ; next to whom was 
the Duchess of Berri; and, on the king's left hand, the Duchess @’ Angouléme. 
Behind the chairs of the Dauphiness and the Duchess of Berri were their re- 
spective ladies of honvur in full court dresses; and at the back of the king's 
seat there were marshals, and generals, and ministers, the archbishop of Paris, 
the pope’s nuncio, Ke. &c., all in their various uniforms and costumes; whilst 
the pages, in full dress, with knots of white ribbons on their shoulders, were in 
attendance to wait on the royal family. 

The king wore the uniform of a general officer ; as did also his son, the Duc 
d’Angouléme. ‘They were both decorated with the cordon bleu, emblem of the 
order of the Holy Ghost. The richness of the costume, as well as the pro- 
fusion and brilliancy of the diamonds worn by the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
excited universal attention. She really looked like a queen ; rather haughty, 
perhaps, but certainly dignified: and one could not view unmoved, the daughter 
of the martyred Louis the Sixteenth—the child of affliction, whose youthful 
days were spent in a prison—whose unhappy parents fel! victims to revolutionary 
rage—who was an exile and a wanderer for so many years—and who was now 
restored to the palace of her ancestors, and destined, apparentiy, to inherit the 
title of Queen of France—a title which calls forth a most painful recollec- 
tion of the unprecedented sufferings of her mother, the unfortunate Marie- 
| Antoinette. 


The dishes were not numerous; they were placed on the table by pages. As 
kings and queens, princes and princesses, eat and drink exactly in the same way 
as other folks, I will only say that the royal party seemed satisfied with the fare 
that was presented to them. 

Perhaps the most remarkable personage in the whole assembly was the leader 
of the band, who was perched upon an elevated stand, in front of the orchestra, 
not far from the royal table. This functionary was rather an elderly man, dress- 
ed in a full court suit of black, with ruffles and a bag wig. His exertions to keep 
| the musicians in tune were most strenuous and comic. His face was as red as 
| scarlet, excepting in those parts where streaks of powder and pomatum, liquified 
| by perspiration, marbled his visage ; aud from its choleric expression, added to 
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the vidlent contortions“of 
niac—the arms, the feet, the head, and the bag-wig, were in constant and violent 
motion. 

On quitting the festive hall, the public retired by the esvalier de service, where, 
instead of the knightly gardes du corps who thronged the escalier d'honneur. di- 
vers couks, in their white jackets and night-caps, were to be seen handing up 
their dainty dishes to be “set before a king.” I. 


—— 
THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, FOR 1834. 


This is the first flower of the season of Annuals: it has an over-sea bloom, 
and an oriental fragrance, and comes with all the attractions of beauty and 
novelty. India is our own land: it is connected with us by ties of history, 
interest and blood ; we are not looking on an alien country when we look at it ; 
its magnificent palaces, sculptured caverns, castellated hills, wide rivers, and 
splendid vallies, are all our own ; and in this light they have been looked upon 
by the artist who painted these gorgeous scenes, and by the author who wrote 
the descriptions. The ‘Oriental Annual” is, indeed, a truly elegant work, 
and cannot but be welcome to thousands whose hearts are united to the scenes 
of which it treats : nor are the engravings—and they are numerous and beauti- 
ful—the only attractions of the volume: Mr. Daniell has been ably seconded by 
the Rev. Hobart Caunter, whose descriptions are clear, concise and picturesque. 
The painter and the poet land at Madras, and join their powers to delineate that 
‘“« City of the Sea... They traverse, in company, the whole country between 
the Indus and the Ganges; and while the former limns the tuwers, the palaces, 
the forts, the forests, the rivers, the wild scenes, and wild animals of the land, 
the latter unites them with much skill and taste by a narrative of the journey, 
which gives us, in addition to local description, many touches of character, 
views of sand customs, pleasing anecdotes, and agreeable snatches of 
tale and history, quite in keeping with the labours of the pencil, and nearly as 
graphic. Age we cannot give any of the pictures of the pencil, we shall give 
a few from the pen—here is a painting of an Indian Juggler from the life :— 

“ After they had exhibited a number of their ordinary tricks, such as swallow- 
ing a sword, blowing fire from the mouth, throwing the balls, &c. which are com- 
mon to the most unskilful among them ; one of the party, a woman, young and 
beautifully formed, fixed on her head a fillet of a stiff, strong texture, to which 
were fastened, at equal distances, twenty pieces of string of equal lengths, with 
a common noose at the end of each. Under her arm she carried a basket, in 
which twenty fowl’s eggs were carefully deposited. Her basket, the fillet, and 
the nooses, were severally examined by my companions and myself,—there was 
evidently no deception. It was broad day-light, the basket was of the simplest 
construction, the eggs and strings were all :nanifestly what they were represented 
to be; nor, in fact, had the woman any thing about her to aid deception, had she 
been disposed to practise it. She advanced alone and stood before us, within a 
few feet of where we were seated. She then began to meve round upon a spot 
not more than eighteen inches in diameter, from which she never for an instant 
deviated, though, after a few moments, her rotation had become so exceedingly 
rapid as to render it all but painful to look at her. She absolutely spun round like 
a top. 

“When her body had reached its extreme point of acceleration, she quietly 
drew down one of the strings which had formed a horizontal circle round her, 
and put an egg into the noose ; when this was secured, she jerked it back to its 
original position, still continuing her gyrations with undiminished velocity, and 
repeating the process until she had secured the whole twenty eggs in the nooses 
previously prepared to receive them. She projected them rapidly from her hand 
the moment she had secured them, until at length the whole were flying round 
her in one unbroken circular line. After the eggs had been thus strung, she 
continued her motion for full five minutes, without the least diminution of her 
velocity, to our undissembled astonishmert ; when, taking the strings one by 
one, she displaced the eggs from their respective nooses, laid them in her basket, 
and then in one instant stopped, without the movement of a limb, or even the 
vibration of a muscle, as if she had been suddenly fixed into marble. Her coun- 
tenance was perfectly calm; she exhibited not the slightest distress from her 
extraordinary exertions, but received our applauses with an apparent modesty of 
demeanour which was no doubt rather the result of constitutional apathy, than 
refinement of feeling, for these jugglers are generally among the most depraved 
of their caste.” 

Vivid and graphic as this description is, we think that of the “ Tiger-slayer” 
surpasses it : the subject is a fine one for sculpture, but it would require a dexte- 
rouschisel to equal the pen. The scene is at Gingee in the Carnatic. 

“ The morning after our arrival it was signified to us that there was a large 
royal tiger in a nullah near the town. ‘This was soon confirmed by the appear- 
ance of a native who was preparing to attack it single-hauded. The man was 
short, not robust, but compactly made, sinewy and active, having a countenance 
remarkable for its expression of calm determination. He was entirely naked 
above the hips, below which he simply wore coarse linen trowsers reaching about 
half way down the thigh. He was armed with a ponderous knife, the blade of 
which was exceedingly wide and thick, with an edge almost as keen as a razor. 
On the left arm he bore a small conical shield, about eighteen inches indiameter, 
covered with hide, and studded with brass, having a point of the same metal 
projecting from the boss. My companions and myself walked with this intrepid 
little Hindoo to the lair of the sleeping foe. We were the less apprehensive of 
any personal danger, knowing that the tiger is a very cowardly animal and sel- 





dom makes an open attack ; and further that it always prefers attacking a native | 


to an European. We soon reached the nullah and discovered the beautiful beast 
at the extremity basking in the sun. Its proportions were prodigious. I have 
never seen one larger. The nullah was narrow, but the bottom tolerably free 
from inequalities, so that the arena was more than usually favourable for the 
operations of the undaunted tiger-slayer. 

‘* As soon as we reached the spot, the man boldly leaped into the hollow, at 
the same time uttering a shrill cry, in order to arouse his enemy from his sium- 
bers. Upon seeing its resolute aggressor slowly advance, the animal raised it- 
self upon its fore legs witha terrific growl. As the little Hindoo continued to 
approach, which he did slowly, and with his dark eyes keenly fixed upon the face 
of his formidable foe, the tiger rose to its full height, and began to lash its sides 
furiously with its tail, yet it evidently appeared to be ina state of embarrassment. 
Still the man advanced deliberately but undauntediy; the uneasiness and rage of 
the excited beast increased with every step; at length it crouched, evidently 
with a determination to make its terrific spring. The man suddenly stopped, 
when the tiger paused, turned upon its head, and, uttering a horrible noise, be- 
tween a snarl and a howl, made one step forward, and sprang towards its victim, 
who instantly bent his body, receiving the animal's paws upon his shield, dashed 
the knife into its body, and fell under, but almost entirely beyond the extremities 
of, his wounded enemy. ‘The creature turned upon its back ; the little Hindoo 
regained his feet in an instant, striking the prostrate tiger with astonishing quick- 
ness and precision, a desperate blow upon the throat. which completely severed 
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his body, one might have imagined that he was ama-, exhausted his exertions witW tio etter success. A third then came forward, and 


applying those tremendous levers with which his jaws were armed, and which he 
wie!ded with such prodigious might, he at length succeeded in dislodging a brick. 
| An opening once made, other elephants advanced, when an entrance was soon 
obtained sufficiently large to admit the determined marauders. As the whole 
herd could not be accommodated at once, they divided into small bodies of three 
or four. One of these entered, and when they had taken their fill they retired, 
and their places were immediately supplied by the next in waiting, until the 
whole herd, upwards of twenty in number, had made a full meal. By this time 
a shrill sound was heard from one of the elephants, which was readily under- 
stood, when those that were still in the building immediately rushed out and 
joined their companions. One of the first division, after retiring from the 
granary, had acted as sentine] while the rest were enjeying the fruits of their 
sagacity and perseverance. He had so stationed himself as to be enabled to ob- 
serve the advance of an enemy from any quarter, and, upon perceiving the troops 
as they returned from the village, he sounded the signal of retreat, when the 
whole herd, flourishing their trunks, moved rapidly into the jungle.” 

The pen and the pencil go from the forest to the palace, and gives us a por- 
trait of the Queen of Candy, at once simple and beautiful ;—nor is the likeness 
of the Nabob of Patna uninteresting : 

** We were two days at Patna, having been most hospitably invited by the 
Nabob to take up our quarters for as long a period as we could make it convenient 
to stay, not in his palace, for palace he had none, nor in his family mansion, but 
in a bungalow which his father had erected on the very brink of the river, and 
which Sir George Barlow, when member of council, had repeatedly occupied. 
The Nabob was a very tall, stout, handsome Mahomedan, spoke English with 
considerable fluency, was remarkably intelligent, shrewd, and good-humoured, 
and, though a worshipper of the impostor of Mecca, had nevertheless divested 
himself of most of his religious prejudices. An eminent missionary, who, 
during one of his missions up the Ganges, rested in the same bungalow which 
we now occupied, had, as we were inforined by the Nabob, been extremely zea- 
lous in his endeavours to make a convert of him. But although the sturdy Mus- 
sulman made no scruple of taking his bottle of loll shrob, and of occasionally 
regaling himself upon good English ham, which he, by way of soothing his con- 
science, devoutly called Westphalia venison, he nevertheless resisted all at- 
tempts at conversion, and told his reverend friend, that, although he considered 
it no sin to eat pork and drink wine, still nothing could induce him to become a 
neophyte. 

“The Nabob kindly introduced us to the Rajah of Patna, a fine portly Hin- 
doo, in the prime of life, and in the full vigour of his strength, active, robust, 
and hardy, entirely devoted to elephant and tiger hunting, and other sports of the 
field. He almost passed his life in the jungles, and the walls of his palace were 
covered with skins of wild beasts and serpents, the grim tokens at once of his 
ardour and of his prowess. It wasa matter of no common occurrence to see a 
Mahomedan and a Hindoo upon such amicable terms as the Rajah and Nabob ; 
but the former, a most unusual thing by the way, was as liberal a Hindoo as.the 
latter was a liberal Mussulman. They reciprocally eschewed the prejudices of 
their respective creeds, and lived in extreme harmony together.” 

All the colours of art or the labonrs of literature are not expended on queens, 
nabobs, and wild dwellers in the forest. Our travellers, in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, are alarmed at the approach of a monster; we shall give the account in 
their own words :— 

“ This cowherd, for such he really was, being employed by the ryots or farmers 
of the country to take care of their cattle, was the most consummate piece of 
human deformity that nature in the wildest extravagance of hercaprice ever sent 
into the world :—he was positively hideous. He had something. though very 
little, the appearance of a human being, yet apparently belonged to the quad- 





the most monstrous abortion. We walked up to some huts at a short distance 
amid the ruins with which the neighbourhood abounds, and upon inquiring about 
this unsightly shape— 
If shape it might be called, which shape had none— 

it actually approached and squatted itself within a yard of my heels. It was a 
human monster, born of human parents, and reared by them, as we were inform- 
ed, with the greatest care and tenderness. It was about five-and-twenty years 
old, strong, healthy, and very tractable, but speechless ; and this evidently from 
organic imperfection, as its sense of hearing was not in the least impaired. ‘The 
head was tolerably perfect, though the features were extremely repulsive ; but 


with the eyebrows. The body was out of all proportion, being too iong for its 
accessories. The articulations of the arms were altogether monstrous, the 
elbows being inverted so as to enable the creature to use his arms as foreiegs, 
whilst the limb, from the inosculation of the elbow to the extremity of the fingers, 
did not exceed half a dozen inches. ‘The fingers were so short as to resemble 
toes, and the hands had no thumbs. ‘The joint of the knee was reversed like 
that of the elbow, and the member below it contracted into the length of little 
more than a span, so that the motion was altogether bestial. ‘The neck, more- 
over, appeared to be several inches too long, which enabled the miserable crea- 
ture to move his head erect. Although so uncouth in his proportions, he was 
| astonishingly active, and, as we were told, capable of enduring considerable 

fatigue. He had no power of utterance beyond that of a frightful yell, to which 
| he invariably had recourse whenever his dumb charge did not heed his motions 
, with the alacrity he desired. He, however, never exhibited any violence to- 
| wards them, but, on the contrary, always appeared anxious that they should re- 
ceive kind treatment. He was perfectly harmless, and remarkably abstemious, 
living solely upon rice, which he always ate with great moderation. Although 
at the time we saw him he was only five-and-twenty years old, he looked full 
double that age ; still his eyes were bright and penetrating. 

There were various surmises among the rude cultivators of the soil who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood respecting this piece of deformed humanity ; many 
considering him an incarnation of some evil spirit, doomed to expiate the sins of 
a former life in a body loathsome to the sight of man, only to be rewarded with a 
more transcendant form when the period of expiation should terminate. Others 
went so far as to look upon him as an Avatar of Vishnoo, surmising that he had 





teach humility to mankind. ‘lhe prevailing opinion certainly seemed to be that 
his distorted frame seemed to be the abode of a soul which had formerly inhabit- 
ed another body, and was undergoing a state of purgation preparatory to its en- 
| trance into the blissful abodes of paradise ; so that he was universally treated 
with kindness, as much from sympathy and superstitious reverence, nay probably 
more so, than from any disinterested feeling of compassion for his miserable 
state.” 

This Oriental Annual has all the merit of a book of interesting travels, with 
illustrations of such beauty as no traveller can make or find; the exterior ele- 
gance of the volume is great; the covering is sea-green and gold, and the print- 





the windpipe, at the same moment springing, with the quickness of thought, be- | jng is every way worthy. 


yond the reach of the monster's claws. ‘The tiger died almost immediately. 


When assured thatit was positively past doing any more mischief—for it had | 


done much in its time—-we descended into the nullah. The gash in the animal's 
body was terrific. The lower region of the heart had been wounded, and the 
intestines cut through. By way of atrophy, the victor deliberately skinned his 
dead enemy, which he soon accomplished, and with great dexterity, and then re- 
turned in the pride of power, with the token of victory upon his shoulders. He 
obtained from wus two or three pagodas, which he considered a most libera! reward 
of his bravery.” 

The herds of wild elephants sometimes make sad havoc in inclosures and 
plantations ; they trample down fields of grain and pull up trees; nay, they some- 
times, allured by the smell of corn, make attacks on granaries: their system of 
warfare is quite scientific :-— 

**A small body of sepoys stationed at an outpost to protect a granary, con- 
taining a large quantity of rice, was suddenly removed, in order to quiet some 
unruly villagers, a few miles distant, who had set the authorities at defiance. 
Two of our party happened to be on the spot, at the moment. No sooner had 


the sepoys withdrawn, than a herd of wild elephants, which had been long no- | 


ticed in the neighbourhood, made their appearance in front of the granary. 
They had been preceded by a scout, which returned to the herd, and, having no 
doubt satisfied them, in alanguage which to them needed no interpreter, that 
the coast was clear, they advanced at a brisk pace towards the building. When 
they arrived within a few yards of it, quite in martial order, they made a sudden 
stand, and began deliberately to reconnoitre the object of their attack. Nothing 
could be more wary and methodical than their proceedings. ‘The walls of the 


——>_— 
GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
From Frazer's Magazine. 
MISS LANDON. 

Letitia ExvizasetH Lanpon! Burke said, that ten thousand swords ought 
to have leaped out of their scabbards at the mention of the name of Marie An- 
toinette ; and in like inanner we maintain, that ten thousand pens should leap 
out of their inkbottles to pay homage to L.E.L. In Berke’s time, Jacobinisin 
had banished chivalry—at least, out of France—and the swords remained un- 
bared for the queen; we shall prove, that our pens shall be uninked for the 
poetess. 

As to writing the history of her birth, education, and all other such particu- 
lars, we must decline so doing for many reasons; of which we may specify 
one, viz. that we look upon it as the most indefensible of all things to inquire 
into the chronological history of any lady—in which sentiment, it will be seen 
on examination, that all the compilers of all the peerages agree with us. Nor 
shall we detain ourselves by long details of her works. Que regio in tcrris? 
says Virgil: but we forget; we are writing about a lady, and must abjure La- 
tinising, and content ourselves by paraphrasing Virgil's question in English, and 








ask, Ju what quarter of our literary world is not L. E. L. known and admired ! 
From her Improvvisatrice (a word puzzling to pronounce to the average natives 
of Cockney-land, and which she, not having the fear of Della Crusca before her 
eye, spelt with a single r, thereby deluding into that practice many ingenious 
! young gentlemen and ladies), which, we believe, was her first work published in 





rumanus order of animals, for he went on all fours, though he occasionally | 
erected his unearthly-looking body, and stood before us in all the hideousness of | 


the cerebrum was so much depressed that the head seemed almost to terminate | 


descended from the world of glory in such a homely vesture of mortal flesh to | 


whether thereis any thing less unsubstantial to inspire the sentiments of ‘her 
flowing verses, is a question which we have no right to ask; but this we shall 
say, that she is a very nice, unbluestockingish, well-dressed, and trim-looking 
young lady, fond of sitting pretty much as Croquis (who has hit her likeness 
admirably) has depicted her, in a neat and carefully-arrayed costume, at her 
table, chatting, in pleasant and cheering style, with all and sundry who approach 
her. The only verses of which we ever knew Archibald Constable, the book- 
seller, to be guilty—and these, the erudite reader will perceive, are not alto- 
| gether original—were in praise of Miss Landon, whoin he met while travelling 
| to Yorkshire : 





‘*T truly like thee L. E. L.; 
The reason why I cannot tell : 
But this is fact, I know full well, 
That I do like thee, L. E. L.” 
| And the quatrain of the bibliopole will be cheerfully agreed to by all who know 
| her; though they, not being under the necessity of parodying the epigram of 
Dr. Fell, will probably be afforded sufficient reasons. 

But why is she Miss Landon? 

‘A fault like this should be corrected,”’ as Whistlecraft says. 

—p— 
SCENES AND SPORTS IN THE DECCAN. 

The following pages may, perhaps, give our fire-side readers some idea of 
those unfrequented wilds in the N. E. of the Deccan, known by the name of the 
Warangul and Cummermait jungles, and of a remarkable superstitious notion 
entertained by the natives, as connected with a particular spot of those remote 
districts. 

The cold season of 183— was nearly over, and with it had ended all the bus- 
tle it calls forth in the extensive cantonment of Secunderabad. ‘The numerous 
reviews of the different corps stationed there, together with their concomitant 
| balls and dinners, were concluded, the public rooms and amateur theatres were 
closed for the season, the races were at an end, and even the gaiety of the Resi- 
dency was ata stand still; in short, the god of heat and dullness appeared to 
| reign paramount, and to hold undisputed sway over the whole Hyderabad subsi- 
| diary force. 
|  Itis during this time of universal stagnation that I beg to introduce myself to 
| the reader, together with my chum and brother sub, Lieutenant Cygnet, as we 

were both lazily reclining on our camp chairs, with our legs (as usual in India) 
| on the breakfast table, which important meal we had just concluded. Cygnet 
, Was duing his best to reduce to vapour a Trichinopoly cheroot, and I was list- 
| lessly gazing on the rafters of the bungalow, and inwardly cursing a couple of 
| sparrows, that had taken uy their position on them, and whose constant chirp- 
| ings considerably disturbed the course of my meditations.—'tI wish, Cygnet.” 
cried I, losing at last all patience, “I wish to God we could get rid of these 
| cursed birds, they will fairly drive me mad.” “They are certainly a great nui- 
sance,” replied he, ‘but, talking of driving, what say you to a drive down the 
| lines this morning? I have two or three calls to make, and by the time I have 
| finished my cheroot, it will be late enough to start.” “Why,” answered I, 
| yawning, ‘tI should not mind accompanying you, but that this weather ‘tis such 
| devilish hot work to go about in a red jacket, calling on the women. I vote we 
| put on our shooting traps and try the snipe ground at Lallpett; though rather 
| Jate in the season, we may yet finda few brace of stragglers.” 

| We were still discussing these knotty points, and had not determined which 
| course to pursue, when the tramp of sandals in the verandah announced the ap- 
| proach of somebody, and a hasty ‘‘under aou”’ (come in) produced a tall gaunt 
figure, whose natural darkness of hue was nota little enhanced by the fatigue 
| and exposure which his appearance implied. 

We had, however. no difficulty in recognizing old Lingou, the confidential 

servant of our mutual friend Lessterre, who, in his professional pursuits, had 
| been several months absent from Secunderabad. After the due number of sa- 
| laams, Lingou approache’ and informed me that his master and party were then 
| about two hundred miles off, and that he had been despatched into the canton- 
| ment to get fresh supplies, &c., with strict injunctions to deliver to me the fol- 
( lowing letter, which | annex for the benefit of the reader. 

My dear 
I take the opportunity of Lingou’s going to the cantonment, to remind your- 
| self and Cygnet of your promise to join our party this year, and you cannot have 
| a better opportunity of performing it than the present, as we are about to pro- 
| ceed a second tinre to the Perkhal Lake, to which place Lingou would serve you 
'asa guide. We were there some time ago, and the accounts I had previously 
| heard of its extent and the romantic beauty of its banks, were in no way exag- 
gerated  [ shall not, however, by attempting a description, anticipate the plea- 
| sare J am sure you will feel on beholding this fine sheetof water; but, in order 

to tempt you to undertake this trip, I shall say a few words as to the sport to be 
| had in its vicinity. 
| I have no hesitation in saying that at this time of the year it must be excel- 
| lent; but at any other period, except during the dry season, it is not at all prac- 
' ticable, owing to the great height of the grass and rankness of the vegetation. 
| While encamped there 1 am convinced that I was frequently within fifty feet of 
a herd of elk, without once getting a shot or even a glimpse at them; in fact, 
| the grass was so high above my head, that I might as well have been in a pit. 
You must have heard the shrill bleating noise these animals usually make ; this 
| was my guide on these occasions, and a precious ‘ will-o’-the-wisp” it inva- 
riably proved; leading me over bogs and morasses, till I could almost have sat 
| down and cried with vexation ; it appeared to me that the brutes never moved 
| till they heard me rustling in the grass, and then went deliberately off, at least, if 
[ might judge from their confounded bleating, which always appeared near 
enough to induce me to goon. However, as the grass is now nearly burnt up, I 
have no doubt we shall do considerable execution in the shooting way in the 
‘neighbourhood of the lake. 

The natives have several ridiculous superstitions regarding the lake ; amongst 
other things, that its banks are haunted by demons and spirits, and I, at last, be- 
gan to believe that my friends the elks, with all their vanishing qualities, apper- 
tained to the lake’s species. 
| What think you of my having failed in an attempt to shoot a wild buffalo, 
while encamped at Seevaporem, a village a few miles from the lakes! The au- 
'mildar paid me a visit for the express purpose of requesting me to do what I 
: could towards the destruction of an enormous buffalo, which had been the terror 
| of the neighbourhood for the last three or four years, during which time he has 
| been in the habit of constantly sallying out whenever he beholds a flock of tame 
| buffaloes, and after killing or completely disabling the males, (which his very 
superior size and strength enables him easily to effect,) he follows up his victory 
| by driving away the females into the jungles. The aumildar concluded his de- 
| scription by assuring me that two herdsmen had been killed in attempting to 
| drive him off, that several others had heen severely wounded, and that he had 
killed or disabled fifty or sixty male buffaloes; that several attempts had been 
made to shoot him, but, from their uniform want of success, they actually be- 
gan to think he possessed a charmed life ; he had Jost an eye, and received in- 
numerable flesh-wounds, but on such occasions he always retired to some se- 
cluded spot, and lay in the water till his wounds healed. 

I, of course, believed about a tenth part of this, and treated the rest as idle 
nonsense, but as he proinised on the following morning to lead me to the spot the 
| animal frequented, I engaged to do my best to despatch him. 
| I accordingly went to the place agreed upon, where I found an immense 
| posse of natives assembled, who requested me to take post on a tree they point- 
ed out. I had scarcely made good my footing when I heard a roar, followed by 
a rushing sound amongst the trees, and presently appeared my friend the buffalo, 
the beaters flying before him in all directions, and scrambling up the trees like so 
many squirrels . IL allowed him to come within fifty yards before I fired, when I 
gave him mny rifle ball. which J distinctly saw took effect a little way behind the 
heart: on receiving it he stopped short, and trotted back a few yards—as I was 
| afraid he was going off altogether, I gave him a shut from my douuble-barrelled 
| gun, which | think struck him on the flank. as he immediately stopped, and 
} either licked or put his mouth to the part: my second barrel missed fire. 
While reloading he charged up close to the tree, several times, but finding 
| nothing within his reach, he at last went off to a considerable distance with head 

and tail erect and looking defiance at us all. The villagers took advantage of 
this to drive off two female buffaloes I forgot to mention before, which he had 
seduced from a herd the preceding evening. While anxiously expecting his re- 
turn, an officious beast of a sepoy, whu had sneaked unseen up a tree In front 
| of me, marred all our sport by firing from a distance at which his shot could, I 
should hardly think, take effect. He, however, swore he could see two wounds, 
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granary were of solid brick-work, very thick. and the only opening into the build- | the substantive shape of a volume, to her last illustrations of the gatherings of | one of which he of course claimed as his own. Be this as it may, it drove him 


ing was in the centre of the terraced roof. to which the ascent was by a ladder. 
On the approach of the elephants, the two astonished spectators clambered up 
into a lofty banyan tree, in order to escape mischief. The conduct of the four- 
footed besiegers was such as strongly to excite their curiosity, and they therefore 
watched their proceedings with intense anxiety, The two spectators were so 
completely screened by the foliage of the tree to which they had resorted for 
safety, that they could not be perceived by ‘he elephants, though they could see 
very well, through the little vistas formed by the separate branches, what was 
going on below. Had there been a door to the granary, all difficulty of obtainiog 
an entrance would have instantly vanished, but four thick brick walls, were 
ovstacles which seemed at once to defy both the strength and sagacity of 
these dumb robbers. Nothing daunted by the magnitude of the difficulty which 
they had to surmount, they successively began their operations at the angles of 
the building. A large male elephant, with tosks of immense proportions, 
boured for some time to make an impression, but after a while his strength was 
exhausted, and he retired. The nextin size and strength then advanced, and 


| Fisher or Heath, through the verse of her Golden Violet and the prose of her 
| Romance and Reality, all her works have been favourites with every body, but 
| capeeiel pets of the press. We do not doubt that the forthcoming Francesca 
Carrara will receive an accueil equally favourable. 

There is too much about love in them, some cross-grained critic will say. 
How, Squaretoes, can there be tuo much of love in a young lady's writings! 
we reply in a question. Is she to write of politics, or political economy, or pu- 
gilism, or punch? Certainly not. We feel a determined dislike of women who 
wander into these unfeminine paths ; they should immediately hoist a mustache, 
; and to do them justice, they in genera! do exhibit no inconsiderable specimen 

of the hair-lip. We think Miss L. E. L. has chosen the better part. She shews 
every now and then that she is possessed of information, feeling, and genius, 
| to enable her to shine in other departments of poetry; bot she does right in 








sion as the theme for woman. 
Whether she merely writes on this theme as a matter of abstract poetry, or 





off altogether, as I immediately afterwards saw him trotting away in the dis- 
tance, apparently as fresh as when we first beheld him. The natives said there 
was no chance of his dying of his wounds, as he has been repeatedly hit in the 
| same way, but invariably returns perfectly well, after a short absence. ' 
| Should he therefore be in existence when you come to the lake, we will have 
another rap at him. If I had had time I should then have awaited his return. 
He is certainly the finest animal of the kind I ever saw ; his front and horns 
are splendid. From the specimen I have had of his extreme toughness, I would 
| rather face a tiger than stand his charge on level ground, unless I were armed 
| with something in the shape of a six-pounder. 
I got a shot ata bear the day before yesterday, but as he immediately disap- 
peared in the jungle, I know not whether he was struck or not. The boat has 
exceeded all my expectations; we sailed all over the Perkhul Lake in her. I 


la | thinking that Sappho knew what she was about when she chose the tender pas- | shall now conclude by hoping in a short time to see Cygnet and yourself, and re- 


| main yours ever, LessTERrRe. 
| The contents of this letter roused us at once from the listless apathy in which 
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we were sunk, and converted the whole bungalow into a scene of bustle and 


confusion. Of course we decided on going, and indeed at that moment a far 
less inducement than the wild buffalo, elk shooting, and the pleasant company of 
our friend Lessterre, would have taken us farther than the Perkhai Lake, which 
was only 150 miles distant. 

In ten minutes, our application for a couple of months’ leave was duly drawn 
out and sent to the Colonel; and, in anticipation of its being granted, our re- 
spective servants were summoned, and received instructions to have everything 
in immediate marching order, as they were to start the next day with the bag- 
gage, Cygnet and myself intending to follow on the succeeding morning. The 
necessary preparations were not completed without blackey’s usual noise and 
confusion on like occasions. ‘Tent-pegs were found missing, liquor baskets out 
of repair, baggage-bullocks were not to be had, horses required shoeing; in 
short, fifty difficulties were started to delay the departure. However, as we 
obstinately persisted in its taking place on the following day, all obstacles were 
at last surmounted ; and having received our leave, we had the pleasure ou the 
following day of seeing our tents, baggage, and servants make a fair start, and 
slowly bend their steps towards Boanghir, a hill-fort about twenty-five miles 
distant, which we intended to make our first day's march. 

The next morning, at the early hour of two, Cygnet and myself, under the 
guidance of old Lingou, and by the light of a bright moon, were following the 
same course ; but owing toour mistaking the road, we did not reach Boanghir 
till near ten, when we found our tent pitched under the shade of some man- 
goe trees, at the foot of the biack and bare mass of granite on which the fort is 
placed. 

The rock is of great height, and can be seen from a considerable distance ; 
from whence its naked and dark mass, destitute of the least sign of vegetation, 
may be aptly compared tothe huge back of the leviathan, protruding from the 
ocean of jungle with which it is surrounded. Like most hill-forts of the Deccan, 
that part which is in the least accessible is defended by successive tiers of stone 
walls flan’ed by towers ; these extend until they reach that portion of the hill, 
or rather rock, which, from its perpendicular nature, is in itself a sufficient de- 
fence. A pettah, or small town, is built at the foot of the rock. It contains a 
bazar, and its inhabitants appeared to be numerous. Amongst them might be 
occasionally seen the swarthy and warlike countenance of an Arab, or the rag- 
ged person of one of the Nizam’s irregular infantry, who compose the small 
garrison kept up in these peaceable times. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred to us till we left Hunnamcondah, the capi- 
tal of a district about eighty miles from Hyderabad. Hitherto we had travelled 
through a fine country, sprinkled with villages. and partly covered with low 
jungle, in which we found antelopes, hares, and partridges ; but after leaving the 
latter place, the scenery changed at every step; the signs of habitations rapidly 
decreased, the jungle gradually assumed the character of a forest, amongst the 
many unknown trees of which we could frequently distinguish the majestic teak. 
It was also apparently frequented by quite a different sylvan race. We no longer 
beheld the graceful antelope, but were frequently surprised by the spotted deer, 
or elk, darting across our path, which, where the nature of the soil permitted it 
to retain the impression of footsteps, often bore evidence of being frequented by 


more dangerous visiters, as the prints of the tiger's claws were seen distinctly | 


marked in the sand. 


The morning cry of the partridge was also more seldom heard, and was suc- | 


ceeded by the screech of the pea-fowl, or the call of the jungle-cock. Jn short, 
on reaching Gheezcondah, about twenty-five miles frow Hunnamcondah, we 


were transported into quite a new region, different from anything J had hitherto 
seen in India. 


Here, on summoning, as usual, the Potail, or head man of the village, to | 


inquire what “sheekar*” was to be had in the neighbourhood, he pointed 
toa hill about a mile off, and said we were sureof finding a tiger on it. 
Cygnet and myself were too much accustomed to receive false information 
on this head, to place much reliance on the words of our friend the Potail: 
however, having nothing better to du, we sallied out in the evening, and bent 
our steps towards the said hill. On our ascent, objects met our view which ful- 
ly aroused our attention. We fell in with several bones, and the remains of a 
sheep ; and near the summit of a rock, in front of what was apparently a deep 
den, we observed a quantity of tiger's hair on the spot where he had probably 
been lying basking in the sun. 

Thinking it likely he was in the den, and would make his exit in the course of 
the evening, we resolved to lie in ambush on some rocks iminediately above its 
entrance, and thus, in the event of his coming out, get a shot at him before he 
should be aware of our presence. We had not been stationed here five minutes, 
when a rustling in the bushes directly opposite intimated the approach of some- 
thing ; and ere another second elapsed, a royal tiger, emerging from the cover, 
advanced towards us in all his terrific majesty. Not an instant was now to be 
lost ; he was within eight yards of us; and should he make his spring, one or 
both of us were certain of immediate destruction. 

These thoughts must have actuated us both at the same moment. We both 
fired instantaneously. ‘The monster rose on his hind legs, as if to spring for- 
ward ; but falling suddenly backwards, he rolled, with a tremendous crash. 
down the rocky and perpendicular side of a ravine, upwards of twenty feet, car- 


rying with him the protruding fragments of granite which he came in contact | 


with in his fall. We had effectually done his business, one bullet having struck 
him between the eyes, the other taking effect in his loins. 

At Hunnamcondah we had received intelligence from Lessterre, that he would 
await our arrival at Seevaporam, a short distance from the Perkhal Lake, and 
about twenty miles from Gheezcondah. On the following day we accordingly 
pushed on, and joined his party by breakfast time. A hearty welcome awaited 
us; but we were not a little surprised at the change effected in the appearance 
of Lessterre, and his assistant Barbell, by four month’s exposure in the jungles. 
The former was completely tanned ; and as to the latter, it was impossible to tell 
his colour, nearly the whole of his face being hidden from the vulgar gaze by a 
beard that would have done honour to a Mussu!man. 

As this was the place of residence of the wild buffalo, Lessterre had sent our 
scouts to bring intelligence of him, in the event of his being seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. Accordingly, two days after vur arrival, a villager brought us the joy- 


ful intimation that he was then grazirg in a meidant, four or five miles distant. 


We immediately gave ourselves under his guidance, and proceeded to the spot, 
which was a large open space, of about a square mile in extent, covered with 
long grass, and surrounded by dense, high jungle. 

Lessterre, Barbell, and Cygnet, armed with their double-barrels and rifles, 
were to commence the attack on foot, whilst I was to act as skirmisher, and, 
remaining mounted, was to draw off his attention from their party, and follow 
him up in the event of his making off. Having made these arrangements, we 
emerged from the cover, and beheld our antagonist quietly grazing, at about three 
hundred yard’s distance. | immediately made acircuit, and galloped up to with- 
in twenty or thirty vards of him, the remainder of the party at the same time 
advancing under cover of some bushes, to about eighty yards, when they gave 
him a volley. 

Hitherto the huge brute had remained quietly gazing at our proceedings, with 
the most sullen indifference ; but on receiving the first fire he staggered consid- 
erably, a ball having struck him on the head, but apparently glanced off, for he 
recovered immediately, and shaking himself, I imagined he was going to make a 
charge, when, suddenly turning round, he made off at full speed. I only waited 


till they had given him a second volley, and then, putting spurs to my horse, went | 


after him full tilt. 


I now expected to have it all my own way, as I was tolerably well mounted. I 
was, however, mistaken, and astonished to see the speed with which he went over 
the ground; and it was not until he was on the point of entering the line of jun- 
gle, that I succeeded in closing, and giving him a thrust with my spear; but I 
might as well have made a thrust at the seven-fold shield of Ajax, for the point 
scarcely penetrated the skin, and merely served to accelerate his course, which 
he continued through the thick jungle, bending like reeds the smaller trees that 
impeded his progress, at such a rate as soon obliged me to relinquish the pursuit. 
I never saw so fine an animal. In size he far exceeded the largest bullock, and 
his horns, at their base, was nearly as large as a man’s thigh, and of great length. 
The shot he received, must have affected him considerably, or it is probable he 
would, as usual, have shown fight, instead of making so hasty a retreat. 

The natives informed us, that, in consequence of his being wounded, we should 
see nothing more of him for a considerable time ; we therefore resolved to pro- 
ceed, without further delay, on our visit to the lake. 

As we advanced, the country assumed a wilder aspect than any we had hither- 
to witnessed. We had long since abandoned al! signs of habitation, and the 


goat-track we now pursued insensibly led us into the recesses of a deep forest, | 


composed of the greatest variety of large and, to us, unknown trees, some bear- 
ing fruits of the most tempting appearance, others adorned with the most beau- 
tiful foliage. The whole connected by a variety of Jiannes and creeping plants, 
formed a canopy completely impervious to the rays of a powerful noon-day sun, 
and afforded a secure footing to the troops of large monkeys that carried on their 
gambols above our heads. The scenery had quite Jost the character of jungle so 
peculiar to India ; indeed, scarcely any underwood was to be seen, if we except 
the waving clumps of the bamboo, or the graceful tumeric plant, that adorned the 
banks of the numerous streams and rivulets we had to cross. 

Nature appeared here in all her native luxuriance, nndisturbed by the hand of 
man; and it was not without experiencing certain feelings of intrusion, that we 
encroached, as it were, on her domains. The very report of our fowling-pieces, 
as they reeounded under this dark and verdant canopy, and faintly died away in 


erto unfelt, which, however, did not prevent us from continuing our sport, in the 





* Shooting or hunting. 1 A plain. 
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pursuit of which we were led frequently far from the narrow footpath where our 
people were threading their way through the apparently endless mazes of this 
wilderness. Eveniog was fast approaching ; and we were beginning to feel 
some anxiety as to the distance we might still be from our tents, when, on sur- 
mounting a small eminence, the Perkhal Lake suddenly burst on our view. The 
effect of this vast sheet of water, embosomed amongst hills covered with tall 
forest trees, whose shadows were thrown by the setting sun on its unruffled sur- 
face, was truly magnificent, and we paused in silent admiration, until the sun had 
gilded with his last raysthe summit of the opposite hills, ere we proceeded to 
our tents, which were pitched onthe banks. Here a good dinner awaited us, to 
which, like true sportsmen, we did ample justice, and spent the evening in dis- 
cussing sundry bottles of claret, and in anticipating the sport we were to have on 
| the succeeding day, in sailing over the lake and shooting the alligators, several of 
which we had remarked lazily floating, like logs of wood, on its surface. 

Although it was late before we separated, I observed that my head servant, an 
old Mussulman, appeared very reluctant to leave the tent, and after considerable 
hesitation, addressed me as follows :—‘ Saheb,” said he, ** intends to goin the 
boat to-morrow with Captain Lessterre ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Ahmed, such is my present 
intention.” ‘Saheb, I would represent,” replied he, “that this is a bad place : 
| the banks of this lake are frequented by ‘ sheitans’ (devils) and ‘ deos’ (demons) ; 
but there is one ‘jinn’ (a spirit), in paticular, said to inhabit an old ruined 
pagodah near this, who reigns over the lake, and is sure to put to death any 
one who dares to venture on it, unless his anger be averted by the sacrifice of a 
child.”’ 

‘Pooh! Pooh!” answered I, ‘“* where did you learn all this nonsense? 
Besides, has not Captain Lessterre been already on the lake, and I am sure he 
has not sacrificed a child to this formidable jinn.” —*t Saheb,” rejoined old Ahmed, 
shaking his head, “the time may yet come when Captain Lessterre will repent 
him, for having braved the Talab Ka Jinn (the Spirit of the Lake); at present, 
Sir, if you wish to listen to the account I have heard of it from the people of 
the villages, I will relate it.”—I gave a nod of assent, and he continued. “It is 
said that, many years ago, the banks of this lake were covered with villages and 
rice-fields : as the inhabitants were all Hindoos, there were many pagodas, but 
the one most frequented was that of Goundum, a few miles from this spot. One 
of the officiating Brahmins of this pagodah had avery beautiful wife, and an 
only child; in a sudden fitof jealousy, he stabbed the latter and threw it into the 
lake ; the disconsolate mother precipitated herself into the water after her son, 
| and was either drowned or carried off by an alligator. 
| ** Shortly after this event, the form of a woman, shrouded in her ‘ duputtah,’ 











| or long veil, enveloped in mist and carrying in her arms the bloody corpse of a | 


child, was frequently, towards evening, seen gliding along the surface of the lake 

| or issuing from the dark entrance of the Goundum pagodah ; it was however 
| remarked, that whoever had the misfortune to behold this vision, invariably 
sickened and died in a short time. These casualties at length occurred so 
| frequently, that the surviving inhabitants gradually abandoned so dangerous a 
| neighbourhood, and the surrounding country became what it is at present, an 
| uninhabited wilderness.” 

I could not help laughing atthe implicit belief the old man appeared to place 
in this story, and giving him leave to retire, was soon fast asleep; nor were my 
| slumbers disturbed by *‘ the Spirit of the Lake,”’ with whose story | amused our 
party not a little next morning when we met at breakfast. We determined, how- 
ever, to visit, when we had leisure, the abode of this evil genius, and in the mean- 
| time occupied ourselves in boating, shooting, &c. 
| The day of our visit to the Goundum pagodah at length arrived, we embarked 
| early, and after two hours hard pull, succeeded in making the point where it 
stood. It presented the usual sombre appearance of a Hindoo pagodah, increased 
by the gloom thrown over it by the high trees with which it was surrounded, and 
| was evidently of very ancient construction; for although the massive manner 
| in which it was built of large blocks of granite, supported by pillars of the same 
| material, prevented it from crumbling into ruins, yet the bastard banyan trees, 
which shot out from every part of the masonry, fixing their roots in the inter- 
stices between the slabs of granite, plainly testified that time was laying on its 
| slow though unerring grasp, while the rubbish which encumbered the intericr, 
| and the strong and disagreeable smell of bats, which were now its usual inhabi- 
| tants, bore evidence to its having beenlong since abandoned. 

We passed the day as time is generally spent on similar occasions, in shooting, 
reading, or lounging about, tilla late Tiffin brought us together, in discussing 
which, time passed away so fleetly, that ere we were aware of it, the lengthened 
shadows proclaimed the approach of evening, and we were preparing to depart, 
when old Ahmed hurriedly entered the pagodah, exclaiming, ** Saheb, a mist 
having risen from the lake, the people are afraid to remain, on account of the 
| *'Talab Ka Jinn.” ”* Whether the alarm of tie rest of our people exceeded that 
| manifested by Abmed is a matter of doubt ; but whatever faith we might repose 
in his intimation, as to the approach of the “ Jinn,” it was evident that a dense 
fog was slowly rising from the surface of the lake, which by decreasing the short 
twilight of a tropical evening warned us of the necessity of immediate de- 
parture. 

We accordingly proceeded to the spot where our little skiff was moored, and 
hurrying on board, directed our course towards the camp:—as the shades of 
| evening darkened, the fog grew more dense, until it became impossible to ascer- 
| tain the direction we were to hold. 

As they belield the mist wreathing itself into fantastic forms along the smooth 
surface of the water, the alarm of our people increased to such a degree, that af- 
| ter declaring it was the Spiritof the Lake, with all its attendant demons, the 
| Lascars threw down their oars, refused to pull another stroke, and sat in despair, 
| and recommending themselves to the Ramah Simee. Old Ahmed, the only 
| Mussulman present, was equally well employed in vociferating Allah! illah! and 








} 


invoking every saint in the Mahommedan calendar. 

All that now remained for us to do was to arm ourselves with patience, and 
| make up our minds to spend the night in our present uncomfortable situation. 
| But fate had directed otherwise; the mist began to clear gradually away, but 
only to expose to our view a sky of the most threatening appearance, which in- 
timated the approach of one of those sudden and violent storms peculiar to a tro- 
pical climate. Nor were we kept long in suspense ; the dismal moaning of the 
| breeze, as it swept by us, preceded by a few large drops of rain, the dark aspect 
| of the heavens, partially illumined by the forked lightning, that played from 


| every quarter of the horizon, made it plainly manifest, that we could not escape | 


| the threatened danger. In a few minutes it burst on us in all its fury, accoin- 


him, requiring my immediate attendance ; asI feared he might possibly be worse, 
I lost no time in complying with his request. On arriving at his house, I found 
him standing, pale as death, before a palankeen in the verandah, to which he 
silently pointed : but what was my horror and surprise, on recognizing in it the 
corpse of poor Barhell ; it appeared to be nearly ina state of decomposition ; 
the countenance was quite black, to which the long beard and hair gave an 
appearance at once ghastly and revolting. 

It appeared that he had been taken ill shortly after we left him ; that the fe- 
ver increasing, he ordered his bearers to carry him in as quickly as pussible ; but 
as he was totally in want of medical assistance, he died when within three days’ 
march of the Cantonment. 

These events confirmed the belief of our people in the existence of the 
“ Spirit of the Lake,” if it were not already fully established by the circum- 
stances of the mist, the storm, aud subsequent visit of the tiger; and they 
really attributed to supernatural causes what was in reality occasioned by the 
natural and well-known insalubrity of the dense jungles we had visited, accele- 
rated perhaps by our imprudent exposure to the sun—under these circumstances, 
| my being taken dangerously ill, a short time after Barbell’s death, caused old 
Ahmed little surprise—a sick certificate to return to Europe was deemed neces- 
sary to the recovery of my health, and as, supported by Ahmed, I crawled towards 
the Mussoulah boat in which T was to cross the surf, his last words were, ‘ Ai! 
Saheb, this is all owing to the TalAb Ka Jinn.” 








I cannot conclude without remarking on the neglect or paltry economy evinced 
by the Madras government, in not furnishing the Hyderabad survey with medical 
assistance. ‘The party consists of two European officers, five or six assistants, 
with their attendants, a havildar’s (serjeant) guard of sepoys; the whole, in- 
cluding camnp-followers, amounting to upwards of one hundred persons. This 
body, from the month of October till May, is constantly in the field, frequently 
in the most unhealthy parts of the country and two or three hundred miles from 
any medical assistance ; and strange to say is not even supplied with an apothe- 
cary or a dresser.—Should human life be no object, at least the good of the 
service here imperiously requires amendment; delays having frequently taken 
place in the survey of different parts of the country, from sickness having 
obliged both officers and their assistants to desert their posts, and return to can- 
tonments. 


That this evil is not imaginary, can be testified by the annals of the Hydera- 











bad survey ; within the last few years, three or four of the officers in charge of 
it having been obliged to return home with the total loss of health, and one hav- 
| ing died, as above described. 

| ‘The query is, whether these evils might not be partly avoided, by the possi- 
| bility of obtaining medical aid, when required, on the spot? ‘I 
—p—. 


Suntwtary. 


Cobbetts’ Magazine.—October, 1833. Effingham Wilson.—Leaving out of 
consideration the politics of this periodical, affairs with which we presume not to 
meddle, it displays a fair portion of literary talent. 

Delaroche’s fine picture of Edouard en Ecosse, engraved in mezzotint by 
Reynolds, has just appeared with great success in Paris. 

After encountering various mischances in the course of preparation for the 
press, Robert's splendid annual of * The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ the text by Mr. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, and the plates, engraved by first-rate hands, after designs 
‘by Parris and Roberts, is to make its appearance early in November. 

In the Auberge des Adrets (a burlesque piece highly popular at the theatre of 
the Porte St. Martin last year), one of the actors, dressed as a gend’arme, after 
engaging in a scuffle in the upper boxes, is put to death. When the piece was 
| in some degree worn out, Frédéric, a favourite actor, appeared one night with an 
j apology ‘Gentlemen and ladies,—I am charged by the managers respectfuily 

to acquaint you that we cannot kill a gcnd’arme to-night, the actor who plays 
the part being indisposed. But I have the satisfaction of assuring you that 
| (the managers being desirous to merit a continuance of your favours) to-morrow 
| night we shall kill wo gend’armes.’ On the following might, the theatre was 
| crowded to suffocation. 
| Miss Smithson was married last week, in Paris, to Delroiz, the musical com- 
| poser. 
| 
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The Paris papers, in announcing the opening of Drury Jane Theatre with 
‘he papers, it : pening of Drury 

| the Tempest, gave a list of the dramatis personx, ending with * and the part of 
| Ariel by the little /ool.”’ 

| Mr. Charles Kean made his debit before a Dublin andience as Sir Giles 
| 

| Overreach, and was favourably received. 


| How “wits jomp!” Last week, we designated the comedian, late of Co- 


| vent Garden, * Mercutio Jones.” A correspondent informs us, that that cog- 
| nomination was lately given him ina published satire on eciminent men of the 
| name of Jones :— 

“Then there’s Mercutio Jones, 
| Who quits the stage (ungenerous Jones) for ever, 

To manufacture orators from Drones, 

And make the clergy clever.” 


Captain Richard Dickenson, of the Talbot, is ordered from the Cape of Good 
Hope to England, to be tried by Court-Martial, for having opened Admiral War- 
ren's public and private dispatches, when lying in Port Louis, at the Mauritius, 
the Admiral being absent at the Cape of Good Hope. He brings home Captain 
Polkinghorne, of the [sis, and Com. Booth, of the Trinculo, the bearer of the 
| dispatches in question, as his witnesses. — Plymouth Journal. 

We understand from good authority that a claim tu a very ancient title is 
about to be brought before the House of Lords, in which some curious circum- 
stances, not very dissimilar to the celebrated Banbury case, will most probably 
' hecome the subject of consideration, and affect great!vy the high honours and 
estates of a family at present little suspected of a precarious birth. The case 
is under the investigation of a well-known able genealogist.—Morning Paper. 

The trade of translating and adapting French pieces to our stage, is (thank 
Heaven!) likely to be atanend. The first number of a weekly publication will 
| appears this day, the Editor of which intend to give a translation of all the best 
French plays, farces, vandevilles, &c. immediately after they have been acted in 





| Paris. We understand that each number will cost but three-pence, and mana- 


| panied by torrents of rain, whilst the waters of the Jake becoming gradually | gers are to be permitted to perform the pieces on easy terms. The first number 
| agitated, presented at last the appearance of a stormy sea, leaving our little bark | is expected to contain La Feorme du Voisin---My Neighbour'’s Wife. 


at the mercy of every wave 


| 


On-dit.---We are informed that Mr. Jerrold, the authorof Black Eye'd Susan, 


All our exertions were now requisite to weather the gale, as the natives were | is employed on a new nautical drama of intense interest, the subject—Jmpress- 


| 

| perfectly useless; sickness having added to their former terrors, they lay like 
corpses at the bottom of the boat, lamenting their hard fate in thus becoming 
| victimsof the * Talab Ka Jinn.” By dint of bailing we managed to keep afloat, 
| 





and fortunately for us, were drifted towards the camp, te which we were direct- | 
ed by the shots fired by the Sepoys of our guard After much trouble we land- | 
ed, and proceeding towards the tents, found here another scene of confusion 
Nearly all the tents having been carelessly pitched were lying prostrate on the 
ground; the grass huts our people had built up were also demolisi.ed by the 
violence of the storm, which continued to rage with unabated fury; the 
| baggage-bullocks were adrift, and all the camp followers were crowding for 
shelter around the only remaining tent that still continued to brave the elements. 

Our first care was to get on dry clothes, which we with difficulty procured ; 
our next, to get the tent properly secured: and having accomplished these im- 
portant points, we set down quietly to await the course of events, over our grog 
and cheroots. 

I shall never forget the appearance of our tent on that eventful evening, 9oc- 
cupied as it was by such an heterogeneous group, composed of coolies. seapoys, 
bullock-drivers, palankeen-boys and servants; as many of whom had crowded in 
as the space would admit, all trembling with cold and terror, for it was their uni- 
versal belief that the whole of this ‘fracas’ had been caused Sy the much- 
dreaded Spirit of the Lake ;—whilst in one corner lay rolled up in horse-cloths 
and blankets such of the crew as had suffered most from fear and sickness, under 
the influence of which, and of a tolerable quantum of brandy, with which we 
had dosed them, they lay void of speech and motion; amongst them was con- 
spicuous the grizly beard and withered phiz of old Ahmed, protruding from be- 
neath a heap of carpet. 

The adventures of the evening should certainly have conelnded here, but it 
was written otherwise ; we had not been long in the situation above described, 
when a sudden yell which rose loud above the contending elements, announced 
| some new event, and was followed by a rush from those outside the tent, accom- | 
| panied by the cry of, Bagh! bagh! (a tiger) which startled ail the inmates. On 
inquiry, we found that a tiger had approached the camp, probably in quest of some 

of the stray bullocks, but had been scared away by the abominable yell set up on 
his appearance. On hearing this account, Ahmed gave an incredulous shake of 
the head, and muttered something about the Talab Ka Jinn, which was solemnly 
| re-echoed by all around. 
The following morning, the sun rose in unclouded splendour, the air had been 
| cooled by the storm, and all nature appeared revived. Before noon our tents} 
| were repitched, and for two or three days every thing went on as smoothly as it 
| had done before our expedition to the Goundum pagodah—at the end of that 
| time, however, a malignant fever broke out among the followers, which gradually | 
extending, at last attacked our friend Lessterre. | 


' 


He held out for some days, but finding it increase in violence, Cygnet and my- | 








him, leaving Barbell to carry on his duty. He lingered on for some time, until | 
| at last his continued il! health, obliged him tu leave the country, more dead than | 





ment, on which several very cleverarticles have appeared in the Naval and Mili- 
tary Gazette. We also hear that Mr. Jerrold intends to avail himself of the as- 
sistance of the talented naval officer who contributed the above articles. 

A new farce was produced at the Olympic theatre on Thursday evening, 
entitled Mind Your Letters; it is from the pen of Mr. Perry, a comedian, of 
Drury Lane theatre. The piece has been written expressly for Keeley, whose 
admirable acting of the character of Peter Slop, kept the audience in high good 
humour all through the performanee. This little trifle has few pretensions to 
dramatic merit, its chief aim being to provoke a laugh, and in this the author has 
proved successful. Keeley'’s standing joke is, ** Oh, the Horrors of a War !” 
and he made it tell. 

THE WISHING-GATE.* 

From Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-book, with Practical Mlustrations 
by L. E. L. 

Wishes, yo! I have not one, 
Hope's sweet toil with me is done ; 
One by one have flitted by 
All the rainbows of my sky. 
Not a star could now unfold 
AughtlI once wished to be told. 
What have I to seek of thee? 
Not a wish remains for me. 


Let the soldier pause to ask 

Honour on his glorious task ; 

Let the parting sailor crave 

A free wild wind across the wave ; 

Let the maiden pause to frame 
Blessings on some treasured name ; 
Let them breathe their hopes in thee— 
Not a wish remains for me. 


Not a wish! beat not my heart, 

Thou hast bade thy dreams depart; 

They have passed, but left behind 

Weary spirit, wasted mind. 

Ah! if this old charm were sooth, 

One wish yet might tax its truth ; 

I would ask, however vain, 

Never more to wish again. 

The Infanta Maria Isabella Louisa, who succeeds to the throne of Spain un- 

der the name of Isabella the Second, is three years old ; she was born the 10th of 
October 1830. The Queen Mother, Tarie Christina, istwenty-seven. Her sis- 


repeated echoes amongst the tal! trunks of the trees, called forth sensations hith- | self at hist prevailed un him to return to Secunderabad, whither we accompanied | ter, the Infanta Louisa Charlotte, who is a woman of extraordinary accomplish- 





* To this Wishing-Gate acommon superstition is attached,—namely, that to wish, 


| alive; ere this happened, I was one day surprised at receiving 2 message from | and to have that wish fulfilled, is the result of such wish being uttered while passing. 
' 
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ind, and is said to have great influence over her, is two and to the memory of a meritorious officer, who had suffered an ignominious 
menace, Maciues cccdenpetee ane old his brother Don Carlos is for- | death in the honourable discharge of hisduty. His Royal Highness most readily | 
ty-five ; and Don Francisco de Paula, the third brother, and husband of the Prin- | directed that I should take such steps as I should consider most 


cess Louisa Charlotte, is only thirty-four. Don Carlos has a son aged fifteen. | collecting 
— Messager des Chambers. 


It is ascertained that Laporte lost £7,000 by the Italian Opera last season—of 
course, exclusive of his loss at Covent-garden Theatre. Numerous individuals 
are said to be in atrear with their subscriptions, although most forward with 


December 134, 


into dust, while bones and string would remain perfect and entire ; but sure I 
am there was not a particle of metal in the coffin. How far these facts accord 
adviseable for | with the rumours adverted to, others may judge; but it is useful, that all these 
Major André’s bones, and for having them securely conveyed to Hali- | facts should be brought to light, as it may reasonably be inferred, that, if stripped, 
| fax, whence they could be brought to England in one of his Majesty’s ships of those who permitted the outrage, or who knew of it, had no idea that the unfeel- 

war, with a view to their being deposited in Westminster Abbey, as his Royal | ing act they then performed would be blazoned to the world near half a century 
| Highness had cominunicated with the Dean of Westminster, in relation thereto; | after the event; or that the future historian should hold up such a procedure to 
| a copy of whose reply he was pleased to inclose for my information ” | all honourable men. Having placed the remains in the sarcophagus, it was borne 
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their ** patronage” of the Italian drama. 


The Creditors of the Duke of York.—We have to state, we believe upon good 
authority, that, through the high sense of honour and justice on the part of his 
Majesty, arrangements are in contemplation by which all the bona fide and ho- 
nest creditors of the Duke of York are likely to receive the full amount of their 
claims.— Observer. 

The society formed fer carrying into effect a scientific expedition into central 
Africa was rapidly progressing, and it is hoped, that they will soon be able to 
proceed, as the sum required is nearly made up, 192 out of the 200 shares hav- 
ing been disposed of. 

‘A Crack Suicide —On Thursday sen'night a man committed suicide in the 
Champs Elysees, Paris, by fixing an enormouscracker to his body,and then setting 
fire to it. His body was most shockingly burnt. 

It is said that the planters of St. Vincent’s, Grenada, and other islands, are de- 
sirous of obtaining a supply of able agricultural laborers from this country to assist 
in the cultivation of their estates, and to bring into use a vast quantity of land at 
present unproductive. 

Tally-ho !—From the game list published for the county of York, it appears 
that * fifty clergymen” have taken out shooting certificates this year, being with- 
in fourteen of the whole licenses taken out in this county! ! 

Colonel Hawker says, that he has tried vaccination since 1822 with his dogs; 


and so little, if any, has been the effect of distemper after it, that he has not lost 
a dog since the year 1826. 


Earl Dudley's will has, at last, been proved, and probate granted for three 
hundred and fifiy thousand pounds, personal property, within the province of 
Canterbury. His Lordship has written a codicil. in his own very neat autograph, 
upon note paper, by which he leaves Lady Lyndhurst an annuity of two thou- 
sand a year, to be paid to herself quarterly. Ifshe attempts to sell or dispose 
of the anuuity, it becomes void. He likewise, by a codicil, written by himself, 
leaves an annuity of eight hundred a year to his friend, Mrs. Spencer, the wife 
of William Spencer the poet, who is in Paris; and a legacy of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds to Mrs. Spencer's son, to be paid to him when he is twenty five years 
of age. Lord Dudley has not forgotten Dr. Philpott, to whom he has left five 
thousand pounds.— Morning Chron. 

Miss Smithson's Marriage —On Thursday, was married, at the British Em- 
bassy, Miss Smithson, of the English theatre, at Paris, to M. Berloiz,whose high 
reputation as a musicai composer has been established by many superior works, 
particularly his overture of the Francs Juges. 


There is no truth in the statement contained in a paragraph in the Morning 
Chronicle, that ‘the family of Miss Kemble is about to quit this country for the 
United States.” The Kemble family consist of Mr. J. Kemble, who is pursuing 
his studies with great distinction at Cambridge, and a younger son, now with his 
regiment in]reland. Mrs. Charles Kemble has been residing for some months at 
Paris, for the education of her daughter Adelaide ; and so far from intending an 
excursion to America, it is the earnest desire of Miss Kemble’s friends that her 
marriage should take place in England. The engagements of Charles Kemble 
and his daughter in the United States will detain them there till the spring ; 
when Miss K.’s marriage with Mr. Butler will be solemnized, and her father 
proceed to Italy, wth his wife and daughter, to complete the musical education 
of the latter, a young lady of great beauty and promise. We heartily wish that 
Miss Kemble might be induced to take leave of the English stage, by giving a 
series of representations of her favourite characters.—Court Journal. 


Universuy of London.—A gentleman, who insists on the concealment of his 
name, presented yesterday to the University of London, by the hands of Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co., an Exchequer Bill for £1,000: he desired that the 
donation might be recorded as made by “ A Patriot.” 

Three gentlemen of the society of Friends are about to make a voyage of 
pleasure to the South Sea Islands. The sloop Francis Freeling, 102 tons bur- 
then, late in the Harwich packet service, has been fitted up for the voyage. 

Remington, Stephenson, and Co's. Bankruptcy. 

A special meeting of the cresitors was held in Mr. Commissioner Evans's 
room. 

The meeting was convened for the purpose of assenting to, or dissenting from 
the assignees compromising or compounding with the trustees of Mr. Horner, 
late of the colosseum, under a trust-deed executed by him for the benefit of his 
creditors, upon such terms as would be stated to the meeting, and for putting an 
end to the suit in Chancery. 

The creditors assented to compromise the matter at £4000. 

Mr. Abbot, the official assignee, staied that he expected the separate estate of 
Rowland Stephenson would yield a further dividend of 3s., and the joint estate 


2s. A dividend of 6d. in the pound on the separate estate would be made about 
Christmas next.—London Courier. 


Foreign Office, Oct. 25—The King has been gracicusly pleased to appoint 
John Macpherson Grant. Esq. (sometime attached to his Majesty’s Legation 
at Madrid), to be Secretary to his Majesty's Legation at the Court of her Most 
Faithful Hajesty. 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve of Mr. Thomas Harding, 
Jun. as Cousul at Cowes, for the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. 

—_—__ 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXHUMATION OF THE 

MAINS OF MAJOR ANDRE. 

BUCHANAN, ESQ., H. M. CONSUL, NEW YORK. 

British Consulate, New York, August, 1833. 

Mr. Editor,—In compliance with the urgent suggestion of several officers of 
high rank in the army, I send you a brief narrative of the facts connected with 
the removal of the remains of the unfortunate Major André, from the place of 
his suffering at Tappan, in this State, to the Abbey,—there to rest, surrounded 
by the ashes of the illustrious men who died in the performance of duty in the 
service of theircountry. If any one circumstance more than another leads me 
to accede to the numerous suggestions for vears pressed upon me, it is the con- 
sideration, that this measure strikingly illustrates the high and chivalrous cha- 
racter of one who was peculiarly the soldier's friend—the ever-to-he jamented 
Duke of York. For my own part, I question if the military annals of any 
country furnish such an instance of tender solicitude to heal the distress, which 
must arise in every British bosom, when reading invour history the fate of André; 
and pardon my saying I am not aware of any reward ever bestowed more cal- 
culated to cherish amungst the officers of our army the ambition of well-earned 
fame,—of a fearless devotion in the performance of perilous duty. It has been 
justly presumed, and indeed known to many, that I had preserved the documents 
relating to the interesting event: not anticipating, however, that I should have 
been so often and earnestly solicited to publish them, nor, indeed, meaning that 
they should go forth to the world. Two circumstances have at all times pre- 
vented my sanctioning their publication : the respect due to the feelings of the 
surviving relatives of the sufferer,—and the prominent place necessarily occupied 
by myself in the transaction. These considerations are even now so little 
abated, that I still feel reluctant to incur the resp&hsibility of making the narra- 
tive public. However, | yield to better judgment; and as I have no pretension 
as a writer, I pray that my style may be pardoned. The facts are stated with 
perfect fidelity, and much is omitted, which, though interesting, I deem proper to 
leave out. 

The state of New York, by a resolution passed in the legislature during the 
session of 1818, directed,—that the remains of General Muntgomery, who fell 
at Quebec, should be removed from that fortress. where they had been buried 
with military honours, and deposited in New York. 

The excitement arising from that act, and the jealousy which had grown out 
of the late war Letween Great Britain and the United States, led, necessarily, to 
observations springing from such unkindly feelings ; and I was hourly annoyed 
by contrasts drawn from the conduct of the state of New York, as to the re- 
mains of General Montgomery.—while those of the British soldier, who was 
sacrificed in the service of his country, in the flower of his youth.were abandoned 
and neglected. The grave of Major André was at the place of his execution, 
in an open field, with only a heap of stones to mark the spot, as the trees alone 
would not have pointed it out; and it was an additional reproach, that his body 
had not been even removed to the neighbouring burying-ground, and a monument, 
however humble, erected over it. 

Influenced by these observations, (and my own feelings, which participated 
largely in their truth,) I was induced, inthe month of April, 1821, to address a 
letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, then commander-in-chief, with 
@ proposal to remove the remains of Major André to a place of public interment, 
or to place a suitable monument on the spot where they reposed. In due course 
I was honoured with a prompt communication, dated Horse Guards, May 16, 

1821, from Sir Herbert Taylor, in which he was pleased to state—‘‘ That he 
was directed to convey to me his Royal Highness’s sincere acknowledgments 
for the commupnication I had made, and to assure me how sensible his Roval 
Highness was of the liberal and patriotic feeling which had produced my pro- 
posal, that the bones of the brave but unfortunate Major André should be col- 
lected, and should receive that tribute of respect which is due to the remains 
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The note from the very Reverend the Dean to his Royal Highness was in the | amidst the silent and unbought regret of the numerous assemblage, and deposited 
following words :—‘ There is something so pleasing in the proposal made by | in the worthy pastor’s house, with the intention of removing it to his Majesty's 


Mr. Buchanan, that I am persuaded there can be but one feeling as 


Highness, my immediate concurrence, and shall inform the Chapter I have 
done so.” 

Upon receipt of Sir Hersert Taylor's letter, I addressed a note to the late 
greatly-esteemed and justly-lamented De Witt Clinton, the then governor of 
the state of New York, praying his Excellency’s permission to comply with the 
orders of his Roya! Highness : in reply thereto, I was honoured with a note, of | 
which the following is a copy :— 

“New York, 30th July, 1821. 

‘¢ Sir,—I have received a communication from you relative to the conveyance 
of the remains of Major André from this State to Great Britain, and I have the 
honour to state in reply, that our laws interpose no obstacle to this measure. 

‘*T am, Sir, with great consideration, 
“Your obedient servant, 

‘© To J. Buchanan, Esq., “De Wirr Custos.” 
‘‘ His Britannic Majesty’s Consul, New York.” 

In consequence of the publicity given to the intended exhumation, numbers 
of British subjects expressed a wish to attend on the occasion, in order to mani- 
fest their feelings of respect for the unfortunate. but highly-esteemed victim of 
war. Among the many communications, I should not be doing justice to the 
memory of the late excellent Captain Phillips, did I not on this occasion give 
an extract from his letter, as to his attending the exhumation. 

* Highlands Grange, 28th July, 1821. 

‘*T shall feel myself highly flattered and gratified in any co-operation you 
may deein expedient, in proving my respect for the memory of Major André, 
whose loss was most universally deplored by all, but more especially by those 
who had the honour of his acquaintance.” 

My next step wasto proceed to Tappan, distant from this city twenty-four 
miles. hither] went, accompanied by Mr. Moore, his Majesty’s agent for | 
packets. Upon reaching the village, which does not contain above fifty or sixty | 
houses, the first we inquired at proved to be the very house in which the Major | 
had been ,confined while a prisoner there, kept by one Dupuy, who was also | 
post-master ; who took us to view the room which had been used as his prison 
Excited as we were, it would be difficult to describe our feelings on entering | 
this little chamber ; it was then used as a milk and a store-room ; otherwise un- | 


altered from the period of his continement ; about twelve feet by eight, with | 
one window looking into a garden, the view extending to the hill, and directly to 
the spot on which he suffered, as the landlord pointed out from the window, 
while in the room, the trees growing at the place where he was buried. 

Having inquired for the owner of the field, | waited on the Rev. Mr. Dema- 
rat, a baptist minister residing in Tappan, to whom I explained the object of my 
visit, who generously expressed his satisfaction at the honour, ‘“ which at 
length,” to use his words, ‘‘ was intended the memory of Major André,” and 
assured me, that every facility should be afforded by him. Whereupon we all 
proceeded to examine the grave, attended by many of the inhabitants, who by 
this time had become acquainted with the cause of vur visit; and it was truly 
gratifying to us, as it was honourable to them, that all were loud in the expres- | 
sions of their gratification on this occasion. | 

We proceeded up a narrow lane ona hroken road, with trees at each side, | 
which obscured the place where he suffered, untii we came to the opening into 
the field, which at once led to an elevated spot on the hill. On reaching the 
mount, we found it commanded a view of the surrounding country for miles. | 
General Washington's head-quarters, and the house in which he resided, was 
distant about a mile anda half or two miles, but fully in view. The army lay 
encamped, chiefly also in view of the place, and must necessarily have witnessed 
the catastrophe. The field, as wed as I could judge, contained from eight to 
ten acres, and was cultivated ; but around the grave the plough had not ap- 
proached nearer than three or four yards, that space being covered with loose 
stones thrown upon and around the grave, which was only indicated by two cedar 
trees about ten feet high. A small peach tree had also been planted at the head 
of the grave, by the kindly feeling of a lady in the neighbourhood. 

Doubts were expressed by many who attended, that the body had been se- 
cretly carried to England, and not afew believed we should not find the re- | 
mains! but their surmises were set aside by the more general testimony of the | 
community. Having then found the grave, and obtained leave of the proprietor | 
of the field to remove the remains, I made arrangements to do so on the Tues- 
day following. Having consulted Mr Eggleso, a cabinet-maker and upholster- 
er, who had formerly done the work of Dublin Castle, as to the most suitable 
mode of removal, in a manner becoming the illustrious Prince under whose or- 
ders I was acting, he recommended a sarcophagus, which I accordingly ordered 
to be made, and to be covered with crimson velvet, &c.; aware that thereby | | 
was acting in accordance with the intention of his Royal Highness, in henour- 


ing the remains of a suldier who had been buried divested of a!l honeurable ap- | 
pendages. Thus furnished, I proceeded on the 10th of August, 1821, accom- | 
panied by Senor Stoughton, the Spanish Consul, and attended by Mr. Eggleso, 
with the sarcophagus, in order to raise the body, previous to its removal from Tap- 
pan to his Majesty’s packet. ‘This mode of proceeding I was led to adopt, as 
I had been informed that some persons had gone from New York, with the view 
to purchase or rent.the field from the worthy clergyman, under the impression thal | 
I would pay a large sum in order to fulfil his Royal Highness’s intention ; but, to | 
the honour of this worthy, yet poor pastor, he rejected their offers, and stated | 
he would not, on any account, recede from the promise he had made. Arriving | 
at Tappan by ten o’clock, a. m., though I was not expected until the following | 
Tuesday, as I had fixed, yet a number of persons soon assembled, some of whom | 
betrayed symptoms of displeasure at the proceeding, arising from the observa- | 
tions of some of the public journals, which asserted “that any honour paid to | 
Major André’s remains was casting an imputation on General Washington, and 
the officers who tried him.”’ 

As these characters were of the lowest cast, and their observations were con- 
demned by every respectable person in the village, I yet deemed it prudent, while | 
the worthy pastor was preparing his men to open the grave, to resort to a mode | 
of argument, as the only one I had time or inclination to bestow upon them, in | 
which I was sure to find the landlord a powerful auxiliary. I therefore stated 
to these noisy patriots, that I wished to follow a custom not unfrequent in Ire- | 
land, from whence I came, namely, of taking some spirits before proceeding to 
a grave. The landlord approved the Irish practice, and accordingly supplied | 
abundance of Jiquor, so that ina short time, General Washington, Major An- | 
dré, and the object of my visit, were forgotten by them, and I was left at per- | 
fect liberty, with the respectable inhabitants of the place, to proceed to the ex- 
humation, leaving the landlord to supply the guests, a duty which he faithfully | 
performed, to my entire satisfaction. 

At twelve o'clock, quite an unexpected crowd assembled at the grave,—as | 
our proceeding up the hill was seen by the inhabitants all around. The day was | 
unusually fine: a number of ladies, and many aged matrons who witnessed his | 
fall,—who had seen his persun,—who had mingled tears with his sufferings, — | 
attended, and were loud in their praises of the Prince, for thus at length honvur- 
ing one who still lived in their recollection with unsubdued sympathy. The la- | 
bourers proceeded with diligence, yet caution. Surmises about the body having | 
been removed were revived, and it would be difficult to imagine any event which 
could convey a degree of more intense excitement. 

As aoon as the stones were cleared away. and the grave was found, -not a | 
tongue moved amongst the multitude,—breathless anxiety was depicted in every | 
countenance. When, at length, one of the men cried out he had touched | 
the coffin, so great was the enthusiasm at this moment, that I found it ne- | 
cessary to call in the aid of several of the ladies w form an enlarged cir- | 
cle, so that all could see the operation; which being effected, the men 
proceeded with the greatest caution, and the clay was removed with the hands, 
as we soon discovered the lid of the coffin was broken in the centre. With 
great care the broken lid was removed, and there to our view lay the bones of the | 
brave André, in perfect order. I, among others, for the first time discovered | 
that he had been a smal! man; this observation I made from the skeleton, which | 
was confirmed by some then present. ‘The roots of the small peach tree had | 
completely surrounded the skull like a net. After allowing all the people to pass 


round in regular order and view the remains as they lay, which very many did | 
with unfeigned tears and lamentations, the bones were carefully removed, and | 
placed in the sarcophagus, (the circle having been again formed.) After which 

I descended inte the coffin, which was not more than three feet below the sur- | 
face, and with my own hands raked the dust together, to ascertain whether he | 
had been buried in his regimentals or not, as it was rumoured among the assem- 
blage that he was stripped ; for. if buried in his regimentals, ] expected to i! 
the buttons of his clothes, which would have disproved the rumour; but I di! 
not find a single button, nor any article, save a string of leather that had tied 
his hair, in perfect preservation, coiled and tied as it had been on his hair at the 
time. This string I fowarced to his sister in England. I examined the dust of 
the coffin so minutely (as the quantity would nor fill a quart) that no mistake 
could have arisen in the examination. Let no unworthy motive be attributed to 
me for recording this fact; I state it as one which I was anxious to ascertain for 
the reasons given. Ido not pretend to know whether buttons would moulder 











the object of my visit, declared that she felt so much gratified that the remains 
' were to be removed from the field where they had so long lain neglected, that all 
| carriages should pass free of toll on the occasion. 


| a prisoner, during the early part of the war. 
| lately ; so that | believe every vestige connected with the subject of this narra- 


| ing the heavy boats and winter stores to be forwarded to him. 
| of communication, it is confidently believed, will ensure the messenger who will 


| which he partially explored. 


| lat, and 90 deg. 40 min. West long., and is supposed to be distant only 150 miles 
| from Cape Turnagain. 


to the pro- | packet on the Tuesday following. 
priety of adopting it; I therefore send you, for the information of his Royal | 


I should be ungrateful did I omit doing justice to the feelings of an aged wi- 
dow, who kept the turnpike-gate on the way to New York, who, upon hearing 


Whether she had this power 
I know not, but it marks strongly the sentiments of the American people at large, 
as toa transaction which a great part of the British public have forgotten, at 
least those in the humbler walks of life, as this gate-heeper was. 

[The excited feelings created by the late war not being entirely extinguished, 
many persons feared that some opposition might be offered if a public procession 
took place. ‘The Consul, therefore, wisely resolved to remove the coffin pri- 
vately, whieh was effected, after having shown the remains to a number of the 
friends of the clergyman who had assembled at his house. The Consul con- 
cludes. ] 

Having the key of the sarcophagus, I had to open it, so that the relatives who 
had come might see it; and finding that I had paid above one hundred guineas 
for it, they were astonished at the munificent disposition of his Royal Highness. 
Having requested the old lady to enclose it in a quilt, we got it placed on the 
gig; and having taken some refreshment, of which we stood much in need, we 
departed, and returned to the place where I had ordered the carriage to come, 
into which we got, and proceeded on to New York, where we arrived about five 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday. Having arranged to have a boat in waiting 
from his Majesty's packet, with feelings that shall never be effaced from my me- 
mory, | placed the remains under the British flag. 

As soon asthe removal of the sarcophagus to the packet was known in this 
city, it was not only honourable to the feelings of the citizens, but cheering to my 
mind, depressed as it had been, to find the sentiments which prevailed. Ladies 
sent me flowers; others, various emblematic devices, garlands, &c., to deco- 
rate the remains of the ‘“‘lamented and beloved André.”’ A beautiful and orna- 
mented myrtle among those sent, I forwarded with the sarcophagus to Halifax, 
where Lieutenant-General Sir James Kempt, Governor of Nova Scotia, caused 
every proper mark of respectto be paid to the remains. From thence they 


| reached London, and were deposited near the monument which had been erected 


to his memory in the Abbey, and a marble slab placed at the foot of the monu- 
ment, in which it set forth their removal by the order of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York.* 

Having represented to his Royal Highness the generous conduct of the Rev. 
Mr. Demarat, I recommended that his Royal Highness should convey to him a 
snuff-box, made out of one of the trees which grew at the grave, which I sent 
home. But my suggestion was far outdone by the princely munificence of his 
Royal Highness, who ordered a box to be made out of the tree, and lined with 
gold, with an inscription, “From his Royal Highness the Duke of York, to the 
Rey. Mr. Demarat.’’ While speaking of this act of liberality, I was unex- 


) pectedly honoured with a silver inkstand, with the following inscription :—‘ The 


surviving sisters of Major André to James Buchanan, Esq., his Majesty's Con- 
sul, New York.” They also sent a silver cup, with a suitable inscription, to Mr. 
Demarat. I need not add, that I cherish this inkstand, (which I am now using,) 
and shal] bequeath it to my children as a memorial which I prize with no ordi- 
nary feeling. 


I omitted to mention, that I had the peach tree which had been planted on the 


grave (the reots of which had surrounded the skull, as set forth) taken up with 


great care, with as much of the clay as it was possible to preserve around the 
roots, and brought it to my garden in New York, where my daughters attended it 
with almost pious solicitude, shading it during the heat of the day, watering it 
in the cool of the evening, in the hope of preserving it to send to England. Had 


| it reached his sisters, they would no doubt have regarded it as another Minerva ; 
| for, though it did not spring out of, yet it was nourished by, their beloved brother's 


head. 

I have only to add, that, through the kind interference of my brother consul at 
Philadelphia, I obtained Major André’s watch, which he had to part with when 
This watch I sent to England 


tive has been sent to the land of his birth, in the service of which his life was 
sacrificed. J. BucHanan. 





* We shall procure and insert a transcript both of the original inscription on the 
monument, and of that added by the Duke of York, as showing that H. R.H. was in- 
fluenced by the desire to do that which appeared to him consistent with the course 
which his revered father had pursued.---2d. 


——_— 
THE ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 
The latest received from Caytain Back ‘eft him, it will be remembered, at 


| Norway House, on the Jack River, near Lake Winnepeg, which is situate 58 


degrees North lat. and 98 West long. Here he proposed leaving his boats, and 
the greatest part of his stores, and taking with him light canoes to cross the riv- 
ers to proceed with his small party to the Great Slave Lake, which is in the 62d. 
degree North lat, and the 112th West long. Hence inclining rather eastward, 
he would make for the Chesadawd Lake, situate 63 1-2 degrees North Lat. and 
107 1-2 West long. He would then have travelled 3,000 miles from Montreal, 
and all beyond hiin would be unexplored country. According to the Indians a 


| river runs from this lake in a north-easterly direction, which they call Thov-e-oho, 


signifying the Great Fish River. They describe its banks as abounding with 
game. Capt. Back’s purpose was either to fix his winter quarters at Lake Che- 
sadawd, or at as far a distance down this supposed river as circumstances and the 
state of the season would permit. Having fixed his location, directions would 
be sent to Lake Winnepeg, through a line of communication which he would 
establish with the Agents of the Hudson's Bay Company as he advanced, direct- 
The same mode 


have to convey the dispatches sent out since Captain Ross's most providential 


| return, the easy means of reaching Capt. Back before he breaks up bis winter 


quarters. These dispatches, after acquainting Capt. Back of the safe arrival of 


Captain Ross and crew, and of the discoveries made by Captain and Commander 
Ross, direct hitn to proceed to Cape Turnagain, which lies north-west of the 


| Chesadawd Lake, and is so named from being the extreme northern point reached 


by Captain Franklin. ‘Thence he is directed to proceed to the ubelisk of stones, 
erected by Commander Ross to mark the south-west limit of the neck of land 
This obelisk is situate in 69 deg. 37 min. North 


It is thought that, starting westerly from this obelisk, 
it will be desirable that captain Back should complete the survey of the south- 


| west coast of this land, and also, if the season wiil admit of it, the north-west 


coast, which was traced by Commander Ross only for a distance of ninety miles 
from the isthmus. If, from the discoveries he will have made, it should be more 
eligible, Captain Back is instructed to proceed direct from present quarters to the 
obelisk. Doubts exist in some of the minds of the Arctic Land Committee as 
to the existence of the Great Fish River, which, if the Indian account be correct, 
runs from the Chesadawd Lake in a north-east direction. Mr. Simpsen, one of 


| the governors of the Hudson's Bay Company, is of opinion that it is identical 


with the river discovered by Captain Franklin, and named by him Back's River, 
which runs rather to the west of north from the lake. On the other hand, there 
are several of the committee whose confidence in the correctness of the Indian 


| account is strengthened from the remarkable manner in which their accuracy on 


another geographical point has been proved by Capt. Ross’s recent discoveries. 
In their interviews with the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company they always 
have declared, after their manner, by standing with their faces due north, and 
stretching out their right hand in an easterly direction, that the land farther north 
spread out in that direction—a fact now placed beyond doubt by Captain Ross. 

Accompanying the dispatches sent out are maps descriptive of the extent to 
which Captain Ross has, during his tedious residence in these inclement regions, 
been able to trace their boundaries. Jt 1s confidently hoped by the Committee 
that the liberality of the public will ensure the supply of the necessary funds to 
enable Captain Back to prosecute his task of exploration fora third season, in the 


| course of which it is believed, he would be able to complete the survey of the 


north-east coast of America up to the southern point, where Captai: Ross's dis- 
coveries terminate. 


—~»>— 
IRELAND. 
Mr. O’Connett.—The following letter has been received by Wm. Fagan, 
Esq.. the appointed chairman of the dinner to be given to Mr. O’Connell on Mon- 
day, in Cork :— 


“ Derrynane Abbey, Oct. 26 
“ My Dear Sir,—I should have replied to your letter, but that I had answered 


it by anticipation. I beg leave now to inform you, that it is not my intention to 
be in Cork before Monday the 4th, but I will take care to be in town a couple of 
hours before dinner time, say about 3 o'clock. I have had my two months’ play 
days, and lam as ready and as willing as ever to agitate for old Ireland. We 
must get every parish topetition forthe abolition of tithes, total and unequivocal ; 
and, above all, and before all, for repeal. The experience of the iast session 
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proves to me two things—first, that Irishmen lose much of their value when 
transported eut of their own country ; and secondly, that there is an anti-Irish 
feeling so predominant amongst the English members as to render them totally 
unfit to legislate for Ireland. I cannot describe the insolence of this anti-Irish 
sentiment. They would treat us, truly, with kindness and compassion, if we 
would only consent to be mere slaves ; butif we attempt to dispute their right 
to be our masters, why then coercion, courts-martial, and gagging are to be 
resorted to. I never was a bitter repealer until I was made so by the conduct 
of the reformed Ministry and the reformed Parliament. Before the coercion 
bill, I looked upon the repeal as the means, and not as the end to be sought. | 
now know that there are no means of serving Ireland, or of giving Irishmen the 
security of self-protection, save a domestic iegislature. Before the coercion 
bill I did believe a compromise possible. ‘To be sure, 1 thought it, although 
possible, yet so highly improbable, that its possibility existed principally in 
metaphysical contemplation. But the coercion bill convinced me that nothing 
solid, substantial, of permanent could, in the nature of things, be done for Ire- 
land without an Irish Parliament. Indeed, I take the coercion bill to be the test 
to try men's souls. He who forgets or forgives the coercion hill, is, in my mind, 
a miscreant Irishman, upon whom harsh words are thrown away He should 
never be trusted. ‘That bill was the grossest insult ever offered by proud domi- 
nation to a powerless, because an unorganized, divided, and unprotected people. 
I know nothing more daring in principle, as a violation of national rights perpet- 
rated upon Poland by Russia, than the perpetration of the coercive law by the 
British Ministry and their minions in Ireland. 

** Yet hew comparatively harmless is the act, as passed, compared with the bill, 
as brought into the House of Lords by that noble patron of his family, Lord 
Grey, and by his equally consistent compeer, Lord Brougham, and yet the news- 
papers in both countries amused their readers by gravely stating that [ was about 
to take office under these nen. Give me an administration that will impeach 
Stanley and Lord Anglesey, and then, indeed, ] may possibly think of accepting 
office, if I see that by sodoing I can serve Ireland more than by standing out to 
watch the proceedings even of that administration. 

“This is my first act of renewed agitation—I raise the peaceful, the constitu- | 
tional, the ever-sustained and bloodless standard of Repeal ; I nail the colours to | 
the mast. Repeal—nothing short of repeal—repeal, undisfigrred and undis- 
guised by any one partisan or sectarian feeling. Repeal, not for sectarian or 
party ascendancy, but for all the people, of every class, grade, sect or persuasion. 
Repeal, to secure the possessions of the rich, and to reward the industry of the 
poor. Repeal, to establish the equality of the civil rights of all Christians, and 
to promote the genuine spirit of Christian charity amongst them—a spirit which 
cannot exist in Genuine purity, wherever any one sect is placed in superiority 
over another. 

** Repeal—to enable us as a nation, to express our scorn and detestation of the 
coercionists, and to render it impossible again to deprive us by act of Parliament 
of the protection of a civil constitution. 

‘Our means to procure ‘the repeal’ daily accumulate—the Protestants are 
joining the Catholies—the Dissenters are combining with the rest of the Irish 
nation. Sherman Crawford gives us strength in the North, where we were 
weak. 

“Yes, we will repeal the union. Yes, we will re-establish the Irish parlia- 
ment by the peaceable, legal, and constitutional combination of Irishmen, to which 
legislators yield, in order to obey a sentiment not to be resisted, because univer- 
sa! Ireland will set another example to the nations of the world of the mode io 
which great political changes ought to be brought about ; that is, without a crime 
or an offence—without sacrifice of property—and, above all, without one drop of 
blood. 

‘* T have the honour to be, my dear sir, your faithful and obliged servant, 

“ William Fagan, Esq.” “DANIEL O'CONNELL, 


Che Arup. | 


War-Office, Oct. 25.—RI1. Regt. of Horse Gds.: Lt. C. D. Hill to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Villiers, app. to the 25th Regt of Ft.; Cor. W. C. Nethercote to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Hill; and the Hon. C. H. Maynard to be Cor. by pur., v. Nether- 
cote.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Cor. F. Blake to be Lt. by pur., v. Singleton, 
who rets. ; and J. Clark, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Blake.—16th Regt. of 
Ft. : Lt. J. Macdonald, from the 39th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Macfarlane, 
cashiered by the sentence of a general court-mnrtial —25th Ft. : Lt. J. J. Grove 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Hay, who rets., Ens. E. Ethelston to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Grove ; and S. P. Peacocke, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ethelston. —26th 
Do: Lt. B. 42.8. Hutchinson, from the 86th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt., v. Hamond, 
app. to the 67th Regt. of Ft,—39th Do: Ens. H. W. Hassard, from the 62d 
Regt. of Ft, to be Lt. without pur., v. Macdonald, app. to the 16th Regt. of 
Ft.—40th Do.: Lt. E. H. Mortimer, from the 67th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. 
Keane, app. to the 86th Regt. of Ft.—41st Do. : Ens. R. Butler to be Lt.. by pur. 
v. Arata, who rets.; and A. R. Whittell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Butler. — | 
62d Ft.: E. Scobell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Hassard, prom. in the 39th 
Regt. of Ft. —63d Ft.: Ens. H. Mulligan from the h. p. of the 56th Regt. of 
Ft., to be Ens, without pur. v. Chator, who resigns.—66th Ft.: Lt. R. C 
Hamond, from the 26th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. v. Mortimer, app. to the 40th 
Regt. of Ft.—79th Ft. : Ens. J. Douglas to be Lt. by pur. v. Scobell. who rets. ; 
and R. Ferguson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Douglas —86th Ft.: Lt. G. 
Keane, from the 40th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. Hutchinson, app. to the 26th 
Regt. of Ft.—(The above are all dated the 25th of October, 1833.) 

Hospital Staff —Hosp.-Asst. W. Cannan, from the h. p., to be Asst.-Surg., 
v. Pine, app. to the 26th Regt. of Ft. dated Oct. 25, 1833. 

Memoranda.—The Christian names of Lt. Miles, on the h. p. of the 89th 
Regt. of Ft. are * Lawford Edward,” and not Sandford Edward.—The Christian 
names of Capt. Cary, of the Ist Regt. of Ft. are * Reeasoli Francis Robert.” 
—The date of the commission of R. L. Coxe, as Ens. in the 84th Regt. of 
Ft.. is “21st October, 1833," and not 22d October, 1833, as stated in the 
Gazette of the last-mentioned date. 

War-Office, Nov. 1.—6th Regt. of Drags.: Lt. H. Creighton to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Osborn, who rets. ; Cor. F. Thompson to be Lt. by pur., v. Creighton ; 
W. D. Fleetwood, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Thompson.—16th Regt. of 
Lgt. Drags. : Cor. G. W. Key to be Lt. by pur., v. Garrett, whose app. has not 
taken place; W. P. Waugh, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Key.—23d Regt. of 
Ft... Sec. Lt. F. Granville to be First Lt. by pur., v. Wilson, who rets.; H. T. 
Butler, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Granville —56th Do : J. Forbes, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Le Geyt, who rets.—63d Do: F. M. Owen, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Mulligan, who rets.—79th Do: Lt. H. J. Forbes, from the h. p. 
Unatt., to be Lt. v. T. C. Cameron, who exchs, rec. the diff.—88th Do: Asst.- 
Surg. R. A. M‘Munn, from the 10th F't., to be Surg. v. Johnstone dec. 

Office of Ordnance. Oct. 30.—RI. Regt. of Art.: First Lt. W. C. Lindsay to 
be Sec. Capt., v. Hunter, ret. onh. p.; Second Lt. A. F. W. Papillon to be 
First Lt., v. Lindsay. 


—~>— 
SPAIN. 
From Galignani’s Messenger. 

Paris, Oct. 26.—A telegraphic despatch from Bayonne, received yesterday, 
announces that M. Mignet arrived there in the morning, on his return from Ma- 
drid. The provinces of the south of Spain are tranquil, as well as Galicia and 
Estremadura. The priest Merino is making active exertions in Castile. In 
Catalonia, the Liberals are being armed, and the ancient Royalist volunteers 
disarmed. Don Carlos is believed to be on the frontier of Portugal. The road 
from Bayonne to Vittoria has been swept, in consequence of the action of Tolosa, 
as faras near Montdragon. M. Mignet met El Pastor in pursuit of the enemy. 
A telegraphic despatch from Perpignan, announces that all was tranquil at Bar- 
celona, on the morning of Thursday, and at Cerona, yesterday. 

A letter of the 20th inst. from Perpignan, says :—‘ Three bands are scour- 
ing the country in Catalonia, one in the direction of Prats de Llusanet, com- 
manded by Galceran, an old Carlist Captain; another between la Pobles de 
Tillia and Taguer; and the third on the side of Salsat, near the monastery of 
Pobles, in the neighbourhood of Reuss. ‘This monastery, which contains at 
least 450 monks, is one of the richest of Spain. Each band contains about 
200 men.” 

« Bilboa, October 25, 1833.—This province has declared in favour of Don 
Carlos, and crowds of the peasantry are flocking in from the country with arms. 
The Guerillas, so formidable when Buonaparte invaded this country, are in 
considerable force, and have also declared for Dun Carlos. All capable of bear- 
ing arms have been impressed, and it will take 20,000 regulars to put down the 
insurrection here, and we are hourly expecting them. 

“ The friars and priests have ali declared for the Don, and cry out extermina- 
tion to the * Blacks,’ or Queen’s party. All the mails have been stopped, and all 
communications burnt. The Carlists have taken possession of all the roads and 
passes, and } was for several days kept withvut a passport. You may be sure I 
shall feel glad to leave, for in my opinion the civil war is likely to last several 





She Albion. 





and his party having entered the house without opposition, they conveyed away 
a sofa, tables, chairs, and other household furniture, to a considerable amount, 
which they deposited safely in the van which they had brought with them for the 
purpose. A great concourse of people soon assembled, who gave vent to their 
feelings of indignation at the proceeding adopted. The van, however, drove 
away with the goods, amidst the deafening hissing and shouting of the assem- 
bled multitude, who, however, at this time did not attempt to arrest its progress. 
On arriving at the corner of Baker street, the crowd being considerably augmen- 
ted, a woman, who appeared to possess the most masculine courage, boldly step- 
ped out of the throng, and seizing the horse's head, turned the van back towards 
the Institution. The crowd, animated by her example, now took courage, and 
surrounding the vehicle, took the horse out, and drew it in triumph back to Mr. 
Savage's, shouting, aa they went along, ‘‘ Nu Assessed Taxes.” The sheriff and 
his men having made their escape, the mob proceeded without molestation to un- 
pack the goods. At this period the populace, whose feelings were excited to the 
highest pitch, next turned their attention to the empty van, and a cry was in- 
stantly set up “* Break it to pieces.” ‘The work of demolition then commenced, 
and im a short space of time the vehicle was broken to pieces with hammers and 
sticks, in spite of the efforts of the police to prevent it. About the same time 
a seizure was made at the house of Mr. Brain, picture-dealer, &c., 128 Crawford 
street (who is a member of the institution), for Assessed Taxes, amounting to 
121. 12s 8d., when goods to double that amount were taken away by the sheriff's 
officer and his subordinates, who refused to give any inventury of what they had 
taken, or to state where they intended to deposit them. At this place the bro- 
ker, Mr. Atkins, of 139, St. John-street, was saluted with execrations by some 
hundreds of persons, who had assembled, on the object of the visit being made 
known. The property seized was thrust with ali possible expedition into the 
van, without any regard whatever being paid to the safe conveyance of paintings, 
some of which were very choice and valuable, and which vo doubt must have 
sustained considerable injury in the removal. Mr. Brain was subsequently in- 


focmed that his property had been conveyed to Crooks’ Auction Rooms, 45 Skin- 
ner-street. 





On the last page will be found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this 
paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will 
oblige us by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may 
be enabled to make the necessary arrangement for printing the requisite number 
of papers. Those intending to subscribe will, by sending forward their names 
immediately,be supplied with the next two or intervening numbers without charge. 
We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a 
convenient period, the first of the year. 

> Will the papers with which we exchange have the goodness to copy or 
notice the Prospectus, together with the name of the nearest resident agent. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 5 a — per cent. 
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By the Montreal we are in possession of London papers to the 7th ult. 

The accounts from Portugal brought by the Montreal are not later than those 
direct from Lisbon, which informed us that the army of Miguel was still at San- 
tarem, but that an attack would shortly be made upon it by the forces of Pedro. The 
retreat from before Lisbon is represented to have been well condueted, and that 
the new commander of Dom Miguel had evinced much military skill in con- 
ducting the army thither. 

The intelligence from Spain represents the northern provinces as being in a 
state of insurrection. The partizans of Don Carlos are certainly very nume- 
rous, and if that Prince possessed a daring and enterprizing spirit, he would in 
all probability be speedily in possession of the throne, which is certainly his 
just and natural inheritance. Nothing, in fact, could be more despotic and un- 
lawful than the manner in which Ferdinand dispossessed his brother of his 
birthright. To prove that the insurrection is not of that contemptible character 
as represented by the Times and other papers heretofore, it is sufficient to 
state, that many of the provinces have been put under martial law—that the 
Queen has disbanded and disarmed the Royalist Volunteers, and has moreover 
gone the length of confiscating the large property of Don Carlos. These are 
harsh measures, and nothing but stern necessity could have given rise to them. 
An amnesty has also been granted toa number of refugee Spaniards, who had 


| been banished for former political offences against the Government of the late 


monarch. ‘his is of course dune with a view to secure the support of the 


liberal party. Mina and a few others, however, are not included in this amnesty. 

But where is Don Carlos it will be asked’? It is probable that he is still 
on the frontiers of Portugal, inactive, and unmoved by the bloody sacrifices 
made in his behalf by his friends. A proclamation has indeed found its way 
into print, purporting to be his, but its authenticity is more than doubted. It 
breathes a spirit of mildness but yet a determination not to yield voluntarily any 
of his rights. It runs as follows :— 


** Gow painful to my heart was the death of my beloved brother, In the midst of 
my affliction and grief, I had at least the consolation to know that he existed, for I set 
the highest value on his preservation. Let us pray the Almighty to make him 
participate in his holiness and glory, if he has not already been admitted into that 
eternal and happy abode. 

* [ am not ambitious of the throne, and would refrain from posecuting with ardour 
any of the goods of this perishable world ; but religion and the accomplishment of the 
fundamental law of the succession, and the special obligation I am under to defend the 
imprescriptible rights of my sons, and my other beloved relatives, compel me to sup- 
port and defend the Crown of Spain, of which an attempt has been made to deprive 
me, by an illegal process, destructive of the law, which ought to remain sacred and 
unaltered. 

“* Afier the futal moment of the demise of my beloved brother, I conceived that the 
necessary measures were to be taken; and if until that moment any one who should 
have proclaimed and recognised me might deservedly be considered as a traitor, I will 
now hold as such all who shall not join my standard, and, in particular, the Gene- 
rals,Governors, and all the other civil and military authorities, who shall not rally 
round me, when the Almighty shall think proper to lead me back to my beloved coun- 
try, to preside over those who shall be faithful to my cause. I recommend union, peace, 
and charity. 1 abhor the very thought that Spanish Catholics, wh» love me, should 
kill, injure, plunder, or commit the least excess. Order is the first end of justice ; it 1s 
the recompense of the good and of their sacrifices, and the punishment of the wicked 
and their impious sectarians before God and the laws. Thus may be accomplished 
the object I have so long desired, 

(Signed) 

“ Abrantes, Oct. 1, 1833.” 


The dispute between Holland and Belgium is on the eve of being settled, un- 
der the mediation of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
appointed by each of these powers for this purpose. 


“CARLOS ISIDRO DE BOURBON. 


Commissioners have been 





It is understood that a line of steam packets, to run between Liverpool and 
New York, is about to be established. These vessels will be built in the most 
complete manner, with engines of extraordinary power. The practicability of 
passing to and fro, from England to this country, has already been demonstrated, 
first, by the Robert Fulton, and lastly, by the Royal William. In these voyages 
coal will of course be employed for generating the steam, and as it can be pro- 
cured in England at a low rate, it will be more economical than wood ; it will 
be an expensive matter, however, to purchase the regular supply in this port for 
the return voyage, unless the Nova Scotia coal, or that from the Sydney mines, 
in Cape Breton be used. The company, however, will soon make this discovery, 
and doubtless purchase the cheapest. Of the efficacy of the Nova Scotia coal, 
there can be no doubt, as it has already been fully tested by the Royal William, 
which took in her supply at Pictou, and made her passage to Cowes 
in seventeen days. Que of the Providence steam-vessels also, we understand, 
uses it with great advantage ; and the new boat about to ply between this port 
and Charleston, will be provided with the same material. In fact, it is asserted, 
and we believe it to be so, that the Sydney coal is even better adapted for steam- 
boat purposes than the English. This arises from the circumstance of the former 
containing more bitumenous matter, and being therefore more inflammable. It is 
not quite so durable perhaps as the English, but the rapidity with which it under- 
goes combustion, and the quantity of gas evolved during the process of com. 





years 
" «The town for the last two or three nights, has been more quiet, but no per- 
sor is allowed to be out after dark.” | 
—>—— 
ASSESSED TAXES. | 
Lonpon, Oct. 27.—Seizure of Goods for assessed Taxes, and subsequent Ri- 

ot. —Thursday morning, about half-past 9 o'clock, a van was seen to drive up to | 
the door of the Mechanic's Institution, circus-street, New-road, of which Mr. 
Savage is tho well-known proprietor. It soon became known to the inhabitants 
that the persons who came with the vehicle were a sheriff's officer, named Hemp, 
and his men, who, in execution of an Exchequer writ, were about to make a sei- 





Nova Scotia coal is, however, pretty well known now, and the merit of its gene- 
ral introduction here is to be attributed tothe spirited exertions of Mr Rupert 
Cochrane, the resident agent in this city. 
on the encreasing demand for this great staple of their country. 

We do not know if it be a part of the plan that these boats shall touch at 
P 


places; but in the event of packets running direct between Liverpool and New 


York, a depot of coals, either English or’ Colonial, must be established at the 
Some of our readers may perhaps recollect that we examined this | 


latter port. 


projected. We then advised that a depot of Nova Scotia coal should be formed 
here for the homeward voyage , and an application was made to the Government 
of the United States for a remission of the import duties, amounting to about 
two dollars perton. The proposition, if we recollect aright, was received with 
every demonstration of liberal feeling, and an intimation given that the Govern- 
ment would consider how far it would be advisable to consider such coals, when 
used for the homeward voyage only, in the light of ship stores, which would 
save the duty. By such an arrangement the article would not cost the com- 
pany, perhaps, more than six dollars per chaldron, and they willdo well to turn 
their attention to this subject. The constant stream of immigration poured upon 
these shores from Europe, and the encreasing intercourse for business and 
pleasure between the people of the two hemispheres, would seem to offer a 
successful encouragement to this new enterprise ; and in reference to it as far 
as regards the Colonies, a London paper observes that the successful voyage of 
the Royal William proves these facts :— 

“1st. That there 1s no more difficulty in conveying the mails by steam to our 
North American possessions than to our dependencies in and about the Medi- 
terranean, for which purpose steam-packets are used. 2d. That the nine weeks’ 
post office average allowance for the sailing of packets to and from Halifax, mht, 
by the adoption of steam, be reduced to a regular passage of five weeks out and 
home. 3d. That for the supply of the steam-packets to our North American 


pessessions, there exits in our colony of Nova Scotia coal mines yielding excel- 
lent fuel for the purpose at a cheap rate.”’ 





London has been somewhat agitated by an attempt to resist the payment of 
the Assessed Taxes, and in one instance a rescue took place, when goods 
had been distrained; on a subsequent occasion, however, the legal authori- 
ties were sustained by an efficient body of the police, and the law was 
carried intu execution. The principal person who figured in this matter is 
a Mr. Savage; he, it seems, was one of the chief persons engaged in form- 
ing the Unions for resisting the tax-gatherers. Inthe Journal of Commerce of 
yesterday morning we find the following account of this worthy :— 


‘* This man was a hinen draper, and from inattention to his business, and dis- 
like of a quiet mode of livelihood, he threw it up, and obtained a release from 
his creditors, after having presented thei with about a dollar in the paund. In 
this state of leisure, he availed himself of the circumstances attending the fer- 
ment about the Reform Bill, and commenced acting as itinerant orator to all the 
Marylebone district. Being possessed of large quantities of impudence, a good 
voice, and a style of speaking particularly eloquent and energic, he raised him- 
self from comparative insignificance, to a degree of importance, or as I ought to 
have said, notoriety. However, the agitation attendant upon the Reform Bill, 
died a natural death, when that important measure was carried, and the dema- 
gogues had to exercise their ingenuity, for some other source of popularity, or 
object of cabal. Savage, though naturally disinclined to pursue any ordinary 
avocation, was driven tu do something by his want of means. Owen. about that 
time, had just established his ** Labour Exchange,” at which place he lectured 
multitudes upon the folly of rank, and the absurdity of Christianity. This 
hoary Atheist being a rich man, and an easy dupe, Savage ingratiated himself 
into his confidence and prevailed upon him to believe that he had become a con- 
vert to his doctrine. Dehghted at having obtained a victory,over so popular a 
speaker, and hoping to have him a teacher, as well as an admirer, he bestowed 
upon Savage the office of keeper to the establishment. As in gratitude bound, 
and possessing a very easy conscience, the new official soon held forth as an ex- 
pounder of infidelity.” Even Fanny Wright was obscured in the luminous ha- 
rangue of this individual, but both his eloquence and his employment were sud- 
denly brought to a close by the failure of Owen's scheme, and the closing of his 
bazaar. Again destitute of funds, our adventurer was put to his wits; so he 
turned publican, and opened a political pot-house. To attract customers he 
made it a lecture-shop for science, and gave it the name of “ The Mechanics 
Institution.” Nightly a demagogue club assembled at his house, and it was 





during one of their gin-besotted orgies, that the idea of forming the associations 
was suggested, and the plan afterwards carried into effect. 


These taxes we admit are very burthensome to the people, and we fervently 
hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find some substitute for them, 
or that he will repeal them at any rate. Inthe mean time the laws should not 
be set at nought, and so long as laws do exist for the collection of these taxes, 
such laws should be obeved. This principle must be admitted by every rational 
person, and we have no doubt will be supported by the great body of the people. 





We have inserted on the last page Capt. Ross's letter to the Admiralty, de- 
scribing his voyage, his discoveries, and his sufferings. It will be read with inte- 
rest byevery one. Ina preceding column. will be found an article, detailing the 
nature of the orders that have been transmitted to Capt. Back, which we recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers. Commander Ross, the nephew and com- 


panion uf the navigator, has been appointedto the Victory, and will be imme- 
diately raised to the rank of Post Captain. 


_—. 


No. 2 of the Rerue Francaise has just appeared. Its contents consists of 


highly interesting articles, and cannot fail to confirm the public in the high 
opinion it has already formec of this work. We understand that it is rapidly 
finding its way into all those families where the French language is read or 
spoken. 


The Marchioness of Wellestey has repaired to Ireland to assume her station, 
and to do the vice-regal honours of the country. 


We beg to call attention to.an article on the Lyrical Drama in this day’s pa- 
per. We shall probably return to the subject hereafter. 


Mr. and Miss Kemble have appeared at the Park three times during the week 
in their usual successful characters. ‘They sustain with full force all their well- 
deserved reputation. 


Mr. Forrest, at the Bowery, draws extraordinary large houses. The Gladiator 
is remarkably attractive. 

Mr. Jones's Benefit, we regret to say, was by no means good ; but the counter 
attractions at the other houses, and the fact of Miss Kemble’s Benefit taking 
place the next day, rendered a good house almost impossible. We hope his 
friends and the pwbhe will not forget him on a future occasion, for he is a very 
deserving and skilful person in his difficult profession. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have produced a great sensation in Boston, the houses, 
we understand, are nightly thronged by the elite of that fashionable city. 

Medicated Hare Skins.—This is a remarkably nice and comfortable article, ad- 
mirably adapted to the season, particularly for those who are subject to coughs, 
colds, and pulmonic affections. They are prepared and sold by the original pat- 
entee, Mr. G. Schneider, 118 William-street, Furrier to his late Majesty, George 
the Fourth and the Royal Family. Mr. S possesses testimonals of the great 
utility and efficiency of those medicated skins from Mr. Abernethy, Dr. Carpue, 


and other distinguished persons in England; also from Dr. Mott, Dr. Nelson, and 
others in this city. 


New Publications. Messrs. Lilly, Wait, Colman, and Holden, of Boston, 
have just published the following juvenile works. The ‘* Young Orator,”’ which 
consists of Prose and Poetry selections from the best authors, for declamation 
in Schools, by the Rev. F. L. Blake, A. M., author of the “ First Book in 
Astronomy’ First Book in Natural History, Universal Geography, &e. Also 
The Book of Sports for Boys. These works appear well adapted for the pur- 
poses for which they are designed. 


Messrs. Conner and Cook have published two more Nos. of Sir Walter Scott's 
works—Count Robert of Paris and the Surgeon's Daughter, and Glossary 
The Nos. correspond with the other parts of the series, 


TROTTING, 





bustion, fits it in a peculiar manner for steam-boat and gas-work purposes. ‘The | 


We congratulate our colonia! friends | 


ictou or Halifax—if it be, the supply of coals can be easily Jaid in at those | new 
| York as a journeyman. 


A match for £50 took place on Saturday week, (October 5,) one mile on the 
Abergavenny road, between a mare (Jessy) the property of L. Morgan, Esq., and 
a brown gelding (Young Performer), the property of Capt. Disney, Jessy carry- 
ing 12 stone (168 lbs), Young Performer carrying 19 stone (266 lbs). Young 
Performer won easy, going over the ground in three minutes, although he broke 
at starting, and had to turn round. ‘This may be looked upon as a wonderful 
performance,when the enormous weight of 266 Ibs upon the horse’s back is taken 
into consideration.— Bell's Life in London. 





DIED, on Thursday evening, after a lingering illness, Mr. William Clarke, (of the 
late firm of Clarke & Brown,) a native of Sp csccsteethine, England, in the 53d 
year of his age. 


The friends of his family, and those of his brother-in-law, Jno. P. Brown, are re- 
spectfully invited to attend his funeral on Sunday the 15th inst. at 3 o'clock, from his 
late residence the Franklin Coffee-house, 86 Maiden Lane. 





HOMAS C. METCALF, an Englishman, a printer, who in the year 1823 was 
concerned, it is thought, with a person by the name of Councell, in publishing a 
s-paper at Patterson in New-Jersey ; he afterwards, in 1824, was working in New- 


If the above-named Thomas C. Metcalf will apply to Wm. Page, No. 16 South- 
Front street, Philadelpbia, he will receive information greatly to Gin attipinas. 


; } or any 
person knowing his present residence, if living, 


or of his death, and where he died, or 


: ng can give any information that Id be likely to lead t y of ei i 
zure on the premises for assessed taxes, amounting to £35 28. 9d. The officer | subject fully many years since, when the Valencia steam line of packets was | , fo hater bet dientbanahene, on to dp fant ie Cae 


onfer a favour by giving it as above, or to the editor of this paper. 
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(NEW SERIES.) 

The second volume of the New Series of THE AbBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834. 

This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, 
and has ubtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language, 

In its details, the ALB1oN will be found to embraee—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;-—— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 


Europe, and other parts of the globe. 


In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 
remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected witha diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. 


Any thing that tends 


in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in tle Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent. 
Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 


vels, 
the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


&c. &e., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 


The Ausion is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, ona large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six Dol- 


lars Per Annum, payable in advance. 
Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 
This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 


It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second yolume will begin with the year 1834. 


tering, and fully satisfies the expectation of the Proprietor. 


Its success so far has been highly flat- 


The Emioranr is intended for the use of the numerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three Kingdoms ; 


the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. 


The Internal Improve- 


ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 
of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &e. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot 


obtain access to the English papers. 


The politics of the Emicranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any feeling of party spirit whatever. 
It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
The extensive circulation of the Emigrant among people from the Old Country, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying 


information to persons lately arrived in this country. 


I~y As the Ansion is published en Saturday, and the Emigrant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 
Europe twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. 


or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 


Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Admiralty, Oct. 22. 
Sir,—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to trans- 


mit to you a copy of a letter addressed to their Secretary by Captain Ross, con- | 


taining an outline of the proceedings of that gallant officer and his brave com- 
panions, and their providential deliverance from a situation of peril unequalled 
in the annals of navigation, and I ain to express their Lordships’ wishes that a 
document so honourable to the parties, and to the naval service of the country, 
may, through the committee for managing the aflair of Lloyd's be made public. 
Tam, Sir, your very humble servant. J. BARROW. 
Mr. Bennet, Lloyd's. 


On board the Isabella, of Hull, Baftins's Bay, Sept , 1833. 





| 





| 


Sir,—Knowing how deeply my Lords Commissioners of the Adwiralty are | 


interested in the advancement of nautical knowledge, and particularly in the im- 
provement of geography, I have to acquaint you, for the information of their 
Lordships, that the expedition, the main object of which is to solve, if possible, 
the question of a north-west passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, 
particularly by Prince Regent's Inlet, and which sailed from England in May, 
1829, notwithstanding the loss of the foremast and other untoward circum- 
stances, which obliged the vessel to retit in Greenland, reached the beach on 
which his Majesty's late ship Fury's stores were landed onthe 13th of August. 

We found the boats, provisions, &c., in excellent condition, but no vestige of 
the wreck. After completing in fuel and other necessaries, we sailed on the 
14th, and on the following morning rounded Cape Garry, where our new dis- 
coveries commenced, and, keeping the western shore close on board, ran down 
the coast ina S. W. and W. course, in from 10 to 20 fathoms, until we had 
passed the latitude of 72 north, in longitude 94 west; here we found a consi- 
derable inlet leading to the westward, the examination of which occupied two 
days, at this place we were first seriously obstructed by ice, which was now 
seen to extend from the south cape of the inlet, in a solid mass, round by S. 
and E.to E. N. E. owing to this circumstance, the shallowness of the water, 
the rapidity of the tides, the tempestuous weather, the irregularity of the coast, 
and the numerous inlets and rocks for which it is remarkable, our progress was 
no less dangerous than tedious, yet we succeeded in penetrating below the lati- 
tude 70 north, in longitude 92 west, where the land, after having carried us as far 
east as 90, took a decidedly westerly directiun, while land at the distance of 40 
miles to southward was seen extending east and west.—At this extreme point 
our progress was arrested on the Ist of October by an impenetrable barrier of 
ice. We, however, found an excellent wintering port, which we named Felix 
Harbour. 

Early in January 1830, we had the good fortune to establish a friendly inter- 
course with a most interesting association of natives, who being insulated by na- 
ture, had never before communicated with strangers; from them we gradually 
obtained the important information that we had already seen the continent of 
America, that about 40 miles to the S. W. there were two great seas, one to 
the west, which was divided from that to the east by a narrow strait or neck of 
land. The verification of this intelligence either way, on which our fature op- 
erations so materially depended, devolved on Commander Ross, who volunteered 
this service early in April, and, accompanied by one of the mates, and guided by 


two of the natives, proceeded to the spot, and found that the north land was | 





connected to the south by two ridges of bigh land, 15 miles in breadth, but, ta- | 


king into account a chain of fresh water lakes, which occupied the valleys be- 
tween the dry land which actually separates the two oceans, is only five miles. 
This extraordinary isthmus was subsequently visited by myself, when Comman- 
der Ross proceeded minutely to survey the sea coast to the southward of the 
isthmos leading to the westward, which he succeeded im tracing to the 99th de- 
gree, or to 150 miles of Cape Turnagain of Franklin to which point the land, 
after leading him into the 70th degree of north latitede, trended directly ; during 
the same journey he also surveyed 30 iniles of the adjacent coast, or that to the 
north of the isthmus, which, by also taking a.westerly.direction, forming the 
termination of the western sea into a gulf. 


ployed im tracing the sea coast south of the isthmus leading to the eastward, | 


which was done so as to leave no doubt that it joined, as the natives had previ- 
ously informed us, to Ockullee, and the land forming Repulse Bay. 
determined that there was no passage to the westward for 30 miles to the north- 
ward of our position. 

This summer, like that of 1818, was beautifully fine, but extremely unfavora- 
ble for navigation, and our object being now to try a more northern latitude, 


; Dpon. 


H. Mittleberger, p. rp. m., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m., Grimsby; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
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M., Port Hope; J. G. Bethune, p. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; D. Perry, 
Belleville ; Wm. Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston ; J. Taylor, Perth ; 
Daniel Jones, Brockville; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown; Mr. Ro- 
bert Headiam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville ; Dr. Alling, 
Guelph; J. B. Askins, London; Thomas Racy, Dundas, Roswell, Mount Carre- 
doc, P. M.; James B. Fergusson, Peterboro, Pp. m.; Donald McLellan, Vittoria, 
P.M. 

Lower Canada,—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, p. m. Isle aux Noix ; 
David Chisholine, Pp. M., Three Rivers ; Edward Pridham, p.™M., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 
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New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint Join; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; 
George Kerr, Miramichi, &c. &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George Miller, 
St. Andrews, 

Newfoundland—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. 

West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 
West Eni, St. Croix; Jno. Athill, p. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 
Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; George W. Pattison, Demarara; A. 
Holmes, Montego Bay, Jamaica; Don Juan J. Romero, Matanzas: Jos. Ayton, 
Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres ; W. 'T. 
Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah, 








waited with anxiety for the disruption of the ice, but in vain, and our utmost en- 
deavors did not succeed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and it was 
not until the middle of November that we succeeded in cutting the vessel intoa 
place of security, which we named Sheriff's Harbor. I may here mention that 
we named the newly discovered continent to the southward, Boothia, as also the 
isthmus, the peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy friend, 
Felix Booth, Esq., the truly patriotic citizen of London, who, in the most disin- 
terested manner, enabled me to equip this expedition in a superior style. 

The last winter was in temperature nearly equal to the meansof what had 
been experienced on the four preceding voyages, but the winters of 1830 and 
1831 set in with a degree of violence hitherto beyond record—the thermometer 
sunk to 92 degress below the freezing point, and the average of the year was 10 
degrees below the preceding ; but notwithstanding the severity of the summer, 
we travelled across the country to the west sea by a chain of lakes, 30 miles 
north of the isthmus, when Commander Ross succeeded in surveying 50 miles 
more of the coast leading to the north-west, and by tracing the shore to the 
northward of our position, it was also fully proved that there could be no passage 
below the 71st degree. 

This autumn we succeded in getting the vessel only 14 miles to the north- 
ward, as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, all hope of saving the ship was 
atan end, and put quite beyond possibility by another very severe winter ; and 
having only provisions to last us to the Ist June, 1833, dispositions were ac- 
cordingly made to leave the ship in present port, which (after her) was named 
Victory Harbour. Provisions and fuel being carried forward in the spring, we 
left the ship on the 28th May, 1833, for Fury Beach. being the only chance left 
of saving our lives ; owing to the very rugged nature of the ice, we were 
obliged to keep either upon or close to the land, making the circuit of every bay, 
thus increasing our distance of 200 miles by nearly one half; and it was not 
until the Ist of July that we reached the beach, completely exhausted by hunger 
and fatigue. 

A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which bad been wash- 
ed off the beach, but providentially driven on shore again, were repaired during 
this month ; and the unusual heavy appearance of the ice afforded us no cheer- 
ing prospect until the Ist of A» . when,in three boats we reached the ill-fated 
spot where the Fury was first drisen on shore, and it was not until the Ist of 
September we reached Leopold South Island, now established to be the N. F. 
point of America, in latitude 73. 56. and longitude 90 west. From the summit 
of the lofty mountain on the promontory we could see Prince Regent's Inlet, 
Barrow's Strait, and Lancaster Sound, which presented one impenetrable mass 
of ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. Here we remained in a state of anxiety 
and suspense which may be easier imagined than described. All our attempts 
to push through were vain ; at length being forced by want of provisions and 
the approach of a very severe winter to return to Fury Beach, where alone there 
remained wherewith to sustain life. there we arrived on the 7th of Oct., aftera 
most fatiguing and laborious march, having been obliged to leave our boats at 
Batty Bay. Our habitation, which consisted of a frame of spars, 32 feet by 16 
feet, covered with canvas, was during the month of November enclosed, and 
the roof covered with snow, from 4 feet to 7 feet thick, which being saturated 
with water when the temperature was 15 degrees below zero, immediatety took 
the consistency of ice, and thus we actually became the inhabitants of an ice- 
berg during one of the most severe winters hitherto recorded; our sufferings, 
aggravated by want of bedding, clothing, and animal food, need not he dwelt 
Mr.C. Thomas, the carpenter, was the only man who perished at this 
beach, but three others, besides one who had lost his foot, were reduced to the 
last stage of debility, and only 13 of our number were able to carry provisions in 
seven journies of 62 miles each to Batty Bay. 

We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying with us three sick men, who 
were unable to walk, and in six days we reached the boats, where the sick daily 
recovered. Although the spring was mild, it was not until the 15th August that 
we had any cheering prospect. A gale from the westward having suddenly open- 


4 | ed a lane of water along shore, in two days we reached our former position, and 
The rest of this season was em- | 


from the mountain we had the satisfaction of seeing clear water across Prince 
Regent's Inlet, which we crossed on the 17th, and took shelter from a storm 12 
miles to the eastward of Cape York. ‘The next day, when the gale abated, we 


It was also | crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were detained six days on the coast by a strong 


N. E. wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the following 
morning, tO Qur inexpressible joy, we descried a ship in the offing, becalmed, 


eng proved to be the Isabella, of Hull, the same ship which I commanded in 
we | 1818. 


At noon we reached her, when her enterprising commander, who had in 


ceived us with every demonstration of kindness and hospitality which humanity 


could dictate. I ought to mention also that Mr. Humphreys, by landing me at 
Possession Bay, and subsequently on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, afforded 
me an excellent opportunity of concluding my survey, and of verifying my former 
chart of that coast. 

I now have the pleasing duty of calling the attention of their lordships to the 
merit of Commander Ross, who was second in the direction of this expedition. 
The labours of this officer, who had the departments of astronomy, natural history, 
and surveying, will speak for themselves in language beyond the ability of my 
pen; but they will be duly appreciated by their lordships, and the learned bodies 
of which he isa member, and who are already well acquainted with his acquire- 
ments. 

My steady and faithful friend, Mr. William Thom, of the royal navy, who was 
formerly with me in the Isabella, besides his duty as third in command, took 
charge of the meteorological journal, the distribution and economy of provisions, 
and to his judicious plans and suggestions must be attributed the uncommon 
degree of health which our crew enjoyed ; and as two vut of the three who died 
in the four years and a half were cut off early in the voyage, by diseases not 
peculiar to the climate, only one man can be said to have perished. Mr. 
M’Diarmid the surgeon, who had been several voyages to these regions, did 
justice to the high recommendation I received of him; he was useful in every 
amputation and operation which he performed, and wonderfully so in his treat- 
ment uf the sick; and [ have no hesitation, in adding, that he would be an 
ornament to his Majesty's service. 

Commander Ross, Mr. Thom. and myself, have, indeed, been serving without 
pay ; but, in common with the crew, have lost our all, which I regret the more 
because it puts it totally out of my power adequately to remunerate my fellow 
sufferers, whose case I cannot but recommend for their lordships’ consideration. 
We have, however, the consolation, that the results of this expedition have 
been conclusive, and to science highly important, and may be briefly comprehended 
in the following words :-—The discovery of the Gulf of Boothia, the continent 
and isthmus of Boothia Felix, and a vast number of islands, rivers, and lakes ; 
the undeniable establishment that the north-east point of America extends to 
the 74th degree of north latitude; valuable observations of every kind, but 
particularly onthe magnet ; and to crown all, have had the honour of placing the 
illustrious name of our Most Gracious Sovereign William1V on the true position 
of the magnetic pole. 

I cannot conclude this letter, sir, without acknowledging the important advan- 
tages we obtained from the valuable publications of Sir Edward Parry and Sir 
John Franklin, and the communications kindly made to us by those distinguished 
officers before our departure from England. But the glory of this enterprise is 
entirely due to Him whose divine favour has been most especially manifested 
towards us, who guided and directed all our steps ; who mercifully provided, in 
what we had deemed a calamity, His effectual means of our preservation; and 
who, even after the devices and inventions of man had utterly failed, crowned 
our humble endeavours with complete success. I have, &c. 

JOHN ROSS, Captain R. N. 
| To Captain the Hon. George Elliot, &c. 


Secretary Admiralty. 
‘ Tro. Fie. 





ARE SKINS.—The attention of the public is respectfully solicited to G.G. 
Sehneider’s Medicated Hare Skins, prepared after the direction of a celebrated 
physicianin England; they are highly recommended by the Faculty in all cases of 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs and Colds. For Gout, Rheumatism, Limbago pains 
in the limbs and joints, the relief derived from their use almost exceeds belief. Many 
young persons of both sexes, in whom the incipient seeds of consumption were al- 
ready commencing their devastating effects, have at the instance of their physicians 
adoptee Schneider’s Medicated Hare Skins as the only means of sustaining a genial 
glow of warmth to the chest. To the Ladies they offer the most decided advantage 
of any other discore: y either in point of a medicament or an additional article of dress. 
To Gentlemen travelling, or whose commercial pursuits at this season of the year 
frequently oblige them to quit the warm temperature of their offices or parlors for the 
keen and frigid atmosphere, they will be found almost indispensible. Prepared only 
at G. G. Schneider’s Fur Store, 118 William street, whose stamp and “tNeeS are 











on them, to imitate which is forgery. 30. 


OTICE.—If Mr. David Burnside, some time merchant in Montreal, afterwards 

residing in Glasgow, and who sailed from Liverpool for Philadelphia in July 1826, 
be alive, he will hear of something very considerably to his advantage, by addressing a 
letter to the Editor of this paper. [Nov. 23.—3t. 


ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16. 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. JAMES MORGAN, 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report, 
Tuesday, November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured 
of whom 
9 are in the City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 
8 are merchants, | Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
and 7 other pursuits,—25. : 
Of these are insured for one year and over, 7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 9. [Nov. 30.] E. A. NICHOLL, Secretary. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 6. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS,.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York cn the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 


ov. 








| 




















Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, ; Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 30, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taulman, | Feb, 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov. 30, Mar, 30, July 30. 


The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened, The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of umporters, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars ; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. ed Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Jew- York. | Havre. 
No. 1. Franc E. Funk, [Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1)\Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 8, “ 8, “ &|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, ‘16, “16, ‘* 16) © 8, js 8, os 8, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “ 24, “* 24 x 16, be 16, i 16, 
1. New Ship, J.Clark, |Jan 24, 24, 24, 


. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, 
2: Formosa, Og ah A SiMar. Le July 1s Nov. 1, 
, 


sy we 16, 16 
3. Manchester, 16, 16, iy 








, , 
4, New Ship H.Robinson,| ‘ 24, “ 24, “24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, '|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “ 24, “ 24, 24, 
2. Charlemagne, ‘| Pierce, “ 6 “ 6, 8 |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. New Ship, “46, 610 OME, Se 2S gS 
4, Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24,“ 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) ** 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, ae Res ibe 8,,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, oe. eb ee Md “Ble ae 
4. Henri lV. } Camo | 24, “24 “2a 16 1B, 16) 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 


Quesnel, L’Aine. ; 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 


Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
L a Yew York. | London, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “"20, * 20) * 20) July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, [June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Canada, Britton, #10, * 10, “ 10) “27, “ 27, * 27, 
Sovereign, Kearney, | 20, 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Thames, ’ “10, “ 10, * 10) 27, “ 27, * 27, 
York, Nye, i a 20, - 20, 5 20, May 7, Sep. 7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin Aug. 1, Dee. 1, Aprill, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, “nm, * 0, ° OB) Ws, § 8, 8, 
President, Moore, “20, ** 20, “* 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship ° Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “17, “ 17, * 17, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided.. 
or freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No, 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continen:* 
and to different parts of England. 




















